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Sir, 


Sydney,  nth  September,  1893. 

When  I was  in  England  last  year  I was  requested  by  you,  in  a letter  dated  28th 
April,  1892,  to  inquire,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  into  the  working  of  the  various  Acts 
in  force  in  England  relating  to  the  public  health,  with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  similar 
legislation  in  this  Colony. 

The  results  of  my  inquiries  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  report. 

I have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  give  a clear  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  subject  as  a whole  without  entering  into  such  minute  particulars  as  might  prove 
tedious  and  uninteresting  to  readers  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  science 
of  Hygiene.  In  particular,  I have  avoided  the  consideration  of  what  is  known  as  sanitary 
engineering  in  its  bearings  on  the  supply  of  water  and  the  disposal  of  sewage.  There  are 
many  books  which  give  a perfectly  trustworthy  account  of  this  subject,  and  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  questions  involved  in  it  depends  so  much  on  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  individual  town  or  community  to  be  dealt  with,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
possible  to  give,  within  reasonable  space,  a general  view  which  would  possess  any  practical 
value. 

I have  also  refrained  from  entering  into  the  question  of  vaccination : this  matter  has 
been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  a Royal  Commission,  whose  final  report  is  anxiously 
expected  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  historical  sketch  with  which  my  report  begins  is  founded  upon  Sir  John  Simon’s 
admirable  work  on  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  which  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
development  of  sanitary  legislation  and  administration  in  England. 

I have  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  shown  to  me  during 
my  inquiry  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  C.B.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  and  Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  My  thanks  are  also  specially  due  to  Professor  Wynter  Blyth,  Dr. 
Shirley  Murphy,  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders ; Dr.  Tatham,  of  Manchester ; Dr.  Turner,  of 
Broxbourne and  Mr.  C.  G.  Jones,  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board;  and  while  in 
Scotland  I was  favoured  with  repeated  interviews  by  Dr.  Russell,  of  Glasgow  ; Dr.  Campbell 
Munro,  of  Paisley ; and  Mr.  A.  Murray,  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

If  there  be  anything  of  value  in  this  report,  I beg  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
cordial  assistance  I received  from  the  gentlemen  whom  I have  named. 

I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

H.  N.  MACLAURIN. 


The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


‘ 


Historical  Sketch  of  English  Sanitary  Legislation  and 

Administration. 

In  England  at  the  accession  of  King  William  IY.  the  only  statutory  enactment  in  existence  hearing  on 
public  health  was  the  Quarantine  Act,  for  the  prevention  of  infection  brought  from  beyond  the  seas. 
There  was  no  registration  of  causes  of  death,  and  therefore,  no  one  knew  with  any  accuracy  the  loss 
of  life  resulting  from  preventible  diseases.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  filth  from  dwellings, 
which  was  commonly  stored  in  cesspools  on  the  premises  ; often,  indeed,  in  the  basement  of  the  houses. 
Sewers,  it  is  true,  there  were  in  many  towns,  but  usually  ill-planned  and  ill-constructed  ; acting  more  as 
receptacles  of  solid  filth  than  as  carriers,  commonly  diffusing  liquid  matter  rather  than  removing  it. 
Against  nuisances  there  was  no  statutory  provision  ; anyone  aggrieved  by  his  neighbour’s  neglect  was 
left  to  the  tedious,  uncertain,  and  costly  remedies  of  the  common  law.  The  sale  of  drugs  and  ot  poisons 
was  free  and  untrammelled  ; adulteration  of  food  or  drink  was  only  noticed  by  the  law,  when  it  affected 
the  exchequer  through  the  excise.  Many  years  before,  Lind,  Blanc,  Trotter,  and  Pringle  had  shown 
what  sanitary  measures  could  do  in  controlling  disease  among  our  seamen  and  soldiers  ; but  their  benefi- 
cent labours  were  unregarded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  while  death  from  preventible  disease  was  taking 
tithe  of  every  household,  the  nation  and  its  rulers  looked  on  calmly  with  the  apathy  of  ignorance. 

From  this  condition  the  nation  was  roused  in  1831,  by  the  threatening  invasion  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  gave  rise  to  intense  alarm  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  and  the  powers  given  by 
the  Quarantine  Act  w'ere  brought  into  action.  A general  Board  of  Health  was  appointed,  with  subordinate 
local  boards  ; temporary  Acts  were  passed  providing  for  reports  of  attacks  and  of  deaths  by  cholera  ; for 
the  establishment  of  cholera  hospitals  ; and  for  the  empowering  of  local  authorities  to  remove  nuisances. 
At  last  the  plague  was  stayed  ; the  temporary  Acts  expired  by  effluxion  of  time ; the  Board  of  Health 
came  to  an  end,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  it  seemed  as  if  the  nation  would  again  fall  into 
the  apathetic  condition  from  which  it  had  been  so  sharply  aroused.  Towards  the  end  of  King  William’s 
reign,  there  was,  however,  passed  an  Act  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which 
furnished  materials  for  the  compiling  of  information  as  to  the  actual  death-rate  of  the  country,  and  as  to 
the  loss  of  life  causgd  by  diseases  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  preventible. 

The  alarming  growth  of  pauperism  in  England  gave  rise  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1834,  which  was  the  indirect  occasion  of  a new  and  more  permanent  interest  in  Public  Health. 
In  1838,  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  drawing 
attention  to  the  charges  incurred  for  the  relief  of  destitution  caused  by  diseases  resulting  from  nuisances 
which  generated  contagion,  and  pointing  out  the  alarming  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  metropolis.  They 
suggested  that  certain  powers  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
and  for  the  removal  of  causes  of  disease  ; and  they  supplemented  their  letter  by  the  addition  of  reports 
from  their  medical  inspectors  on  the  prevention  of  fever  by  proper  sanitary  measures,  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  poor  by  sanitary  regulations.  The  evils  they  pointed 
out  were  excessive  crowding,  defective  ventilation,  absence  of  drainage,  lack  of  scavenging,  insufficient 
water  supply,  and  consequent  accumulations  of  putrefying  organic  refuse,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  the 
surrounding  dwellings.  They  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  these  evils  were  not  merely  the  cause  of  great 
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national  loss  from  the  excessive  charges  incurred  for  the  relief  of  sickness  among  the  poor,  but  that  the 
diseases  produced  by  them  spread  freely  into  the  households  of  the  well-to-do,  carrying  suffering  and 
death  in  every  direction.  They  recommended  the  improvement  of  dwellings  and  of  ventilation  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  the  construction  ot  underground  sewers  with  efficient  surface  drainage 
into  them,  and  the  immediate  removal  of  nuisances  by  effectual  scavenging.  In  conclusion,  they  pointed 
out  that  the  policy  they  suggested  was  not  only  humane,  but  also  economical,  for  the  outlay  required  for 
sanitation  would  'be  more  than  repaid  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  destitution  arising  from  sickness  and 
death. 


This  important  letter,  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  origin  of  authoritative  sanitation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  attention.  As  a consequence,  in  1840  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  affecting  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  with  a view  to  improved  sanitary  arrangements  for  their  benefit.  After  sitting 
for  three  months,  and  taking  evidence,  the  Committee  reported,  recommending  (1)  that  there  should  be 
a Gfeneral  Buildings  Act ; (2)  that  there  should  be  a General  Sewerage  Act ; (3)  that  in  every  town  of  a 
certain  population  there  should  be  a Board  of  Health,  partly  medical,  with  power  to  inspect,  to  report, 
and  to  recommend  ; and  (4)  that  in  every  large  town  there  should  be  an  Inspector,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  enforce  the  observance  of  sanitary  regulations.  They  further  recommended  that  a Sanitary  Act  of 
general  import  should  be  passed,  which  might  be  applied  in  particular  places  by  local  option  ; and  they 
pointed  out,  as  subjects  for  further  consideration  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  burial  grounds,  water 
supply,  public  open  spaces,  lodging  houses,  baths,  and  the  granting  of  local  powers  for  cleaning  and 
improving  building  sites.  In  1842  another  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  that 
legislation  should  be  proposed  for  the  abolition  of  intra-mural  interments  in  all  towns  of  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  for  authorising  the  provision  of  extra-mural  cemeteries. 

In  the  same  year  a further  report  was  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  three  volumes,  the 
first  and  second  containing  local  reports  on  England  and  Scotland,  the  third,  by  Mr.  Chadwick  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  being  a general  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population 
of  Great  Britain.  These  volumes  gave  a striking  account  of  the  evils  resulting  from  filth  and  over- 
crowding in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  methods  recommended  for  their  amelioration  were  mainly: 
removal  of  the  decomposing  refuse  of  towns  by  the  flow  of  water  in  drains  and  sewers  ; improved  water 
supply  as  a necessity  for  this  system,  and  the  appointment  of  District  Medical  Officers,  independent  of 
practice,  for  the  prevention  of  disease  occasioned  by  defective  ventilation  and  other  causes  of  impurity  in 
workshops  and  other  places  where  large  numbers  are  assembled.  In  1843  a further  report  was  issued  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  practice  of  interments  in  towns,  strongly  confirming  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  1842. 

The  shocking  disclosures  contained  in  these  successive  reports  so  impressed  the  public  mind  that 
the  political  heads  of  the  nation  felt  bound  to  give  the  matter  their  earnest  consideration,  and  on  9th  May, 
1843,  a Tloyal  Commission  was  appointed,  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  as  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  sanitary  state  of  large  towns  in  England  and  AVales,  into  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  public  health  under  the  laws,  regulations,  and  usages  then  in  force,  and  as  to  how  far  the  public 
health  might  be  promoted  by  the  amendment  of  such  laws,  regulations,  and  usages.  In  their  two  Beports 
of  1844  and  1845,  the  Commission  fully  confirmed  the  statements  made  in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  they  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  new  legislation,  and  the  lines  which  such  legislation 
should  follow,  their  recommendations  agreeing  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  To  carry  these 
recommendations  into  effect  a Bill  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  but  owing 
to  circumstances  connected  with  the  general  political  history  of  the  country  it  did  not  pass  until  1848, 
when  it  became  law  under  the  title  of  the  “ Public  Health  Act,  1848,”  with  a provision  that  it  should 
only  remain  in  force  for  five  years,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  of  the  succeeding  Session  of  Parliament. 
This  Act  established  a general  Board  of  Health  to  exercise  control  on  behalf  of  the  Government ; it 
provided  a summary  jurisdiction  against  nuisances,  to  be  exercised  by  local  justices  ; directed  further 
powers  to  be  conferred  on  populous  places  outside  London  where  the  death-rate  should  exceed  twenty-three 
per  1,000,  and  conferred  certain  powers  on  the  Privy  Council  in  case  of  the  exceptional  prevalence  of 
epidemic  disease.  This  Act  did  not  apply  to  London,  but  in  the  same  year  were  passed  two  Acts,  of 
similar  purport,  one  for  the  City  of  London,  and  one  for  the  metropolitan  district  outside  the  city.  The 
Act  for  the  city,  with  an  additional  Act  in  1851,  is  to  a certain  extent  still  in  force,  the  others  have 
been  superseded  by  more  recent  legislation,  in  particular  by  the  Act  of  1891. 
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The  members  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  under  the  Act  of  1S48  were  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  for  the  time  being,  ex  officio  ; the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  well-known  for  his  interest  in  all 
philanthropic  measures  ; and  Mr.  Chadwick,  a barrister  by  profession,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  inquiries  under  the  Poor  Law  ; and  it  was  not  until  two  years  had  elapsed 
that  it  was  thought  fit  to  add  a medical  member,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  to  a board  appointed  for  the  care 
and  promotion  of  the  public  health.  During  the  six  years  from  1848  to  1854,  the  board  did  good  service 
on  the  whole,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  filth,  to  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  country  from  cholera  : it  also  published  valuable  reports  on  quarantine,  on  intra-mural 
interments,  and  on  metropolitan  water  supply.  But  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  not  good ; it  came 
too  much  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  who,  with  great  ability,  was  rather  too  despotic  for  the 
administration  of  a department  which  was  not  yet  familiar  to  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
impatient  of  opposition,  and  inclined  to  be  peremptory  in  his  methods,  and  there  gradually  arose  a strong 
feeling  of  hostility  to  his  administration.  Consequently,  in  1854,  when  the  A ct  of  1848  came  again  under 
consideration,  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to  renew  the  provision  for  a general  board  ; the  Act  itself 
was  continued,  to  be  annually  renewable,  and  a nominal  board  was  established  consisting  of  a paid 
president  together  with  several  Ministers  of  State,  who  were  not  expected  or  intended  to  act,  excepting 
in  unusual  emergencies  or  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  president.  In  1S57  it  was  provided  that  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  should  also  be  President  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 

Of  the  various  politicians  who  held  the  presidency,  the  best  known  was  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall ; the  secretary  was  the  late  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  who  was  more  distinguished  as  a writer  of  amusing 
comedies  than  as  a contributor  to  the  science  of  public  health. 

The  main  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  consider  and,  if  satisfied,  to  sanction  schemes  for  improve- 
ments submitted  by  local  authorities  ; to  act  in  certain  cases  under  the  Nuisances  Eemoval  Act ; to  make 
special  inquiry  into  the  state  of  interment  in  large  towns ; and  generally,  to  act  as  an  adviser  in  all 
questions  connected  with  the  public  health.  Among  other  matters,  the  Board  had  to  deal  with  a severe 
outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  caused  54,000  deaths  in  England  alone.  The  Board  also  published  a 
report  on  quarantine  adopting  strongly  an  anti-contagionist  theory  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  report  were  at  variance  with  the  general  medical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  their  inaccuracy 
has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  the  domain  of  bacteriology.  But  we  might 
expect  errors  in  science  from  a Board  of  Health  consisting  mainly  of  a politician  and  a playwright.  It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  success  of  English  sanitary  administration  has  been  more  marked  in  the 
direction  of  the  abatement  of  nuisances  than  in  matters  more  distinctly  pathological  or  medical.  The  most 
important  reforms  effected  by  the  new  Board  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  B.  Hall  were  the  establishment 
of  a metropolitan  board  of  works  for  the  management  of  London  outside  the  city,  with  subordinate 
vestries  and  district  Boards  for  sanitary  and  other  purposes,  and  the  appointment  of  a medical  officer 
who  became  afterwards  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council ; this  office  was  for  many  years  held  by 
Sir  John  Simon,  w'ithout  doubt  the  most  distinguished  English  authority  in  sanitary  science. 

In  1858,  the  Board  of  Health  ceased  to  exist,  its  medical  functions  being  transferred  to  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  the  medical  officer  was  attached,  and  its  other  duties  to  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
Privy  Council  continued  to  discharge  these  functions  till  the  appointment  of  a Local  Government  Board, 
to  which  they  were  finally  transferred  in  1876. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Council  devoted  its  energies  at  first  to  a careful  and  systematic 
inquiry  into  the  defects  of  sanitary  law  and  administration,  chiefly  with  respect  to  nuisances,  to  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  to  diseases  affecting  particular  trades.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  are  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  a mine  of  wealth  for  the  student  of  sanitation. 
It  was  further  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council  to  superintend  the  performance  of  public  vaccination,  and 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  required  in  view  of  threatening  invasions  of  cholera. 

Erom  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  time  the  sanitary  legislation  and  administration 
of  England  had  been  piecemeal  and  fragmentary  in  character,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  was  a 
state  of  confusion  as  to  legal  provisions,  as  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  over-lapping  local  authorities,  and 
as  to  the  ill-defined  powers  of  the  central  authority  or  authorities.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  a Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1869  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  administration  of 
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England  and  Wales,  excluding  London,  both  city  and  metropolitan,  with  particular  reference  to  the  laws 
in  force  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  to  the  improvements  which 
might  be  suggested  in  the  constitution  of  local  authorities  and  the  methods  of  local  administration.  The 
report  of  this  Commission,  which  was  completed  in  1871,  was  naturally  subjected  to  severe  discussion ; 
its  details  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  but  its  general  intention  wras  to  establish  a Local  Government 
Board  as  a central  authority,  to  define  the  areas  of  local  authorities  all  over  the  country,  and  to  require 
that  every  local  authority  should  retain  the  services  of  a Medical  Officer  of  Health.  To  carry  out  in  the 
main  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  the  following  Acts  were  passed  : — In  1871,  constituting 
a Local  Government  Board;  in  1872,  amending  the  constitution  and  powers  of  local  authorities;  and 
in  1875  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Yictorire,  Cap.  55)  of  343  clauses,  repealing,  and  consolidating 
twenty-two  (22)  Acts  of  Parliament,  w’bieh  had  been  the  principal  object  of  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  and  certain  other  departments,  the  Local  Government  Board  absorbed 
the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; and  the  new  establishment  may  be  said  to  have  been  merely 
the  old  Poor  Law  Board  under  a new  name,  Mr.  Stansfeld  being  transferred  to  the  new  presidency  and 
bringing  with  him  his  secretary  and  assistant  secrelaries,  to  whom,  by  statutory  provision,  the  acting  powers 
of  the  Board  were  delegated  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The  incompetency  of  the  old  Poor  Law 
Board  to  deal  with  medical  matters  had  been  shown  clearly  by  the  reports  of  the  Lancet  Commission  of 
1865,  and  by  the  vigorous  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Bogers,  of  the  Strand  Workhouse;  it  had  been 
practically  acknowledged  by  more  than  one  of  the  former  presidents.  It  was  therefore  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  failing  to  recognise  this  proved  incompetency,  should  have  brushed  aside  the  medical  officers 
transferred  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  should  have  confided  the  practical  administration  of  the  medical 
affairs  of  the  country  to  a retired  solicitor,  and  the  secretarial  officers  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board.  One 
would  think  that  such  matters  as  the  providing  and  arranging  of  medical  inspections  might  have  been 
more  properly  left  to  the  medical  officer  than  to  a lawyer  or  a secretary,  however  accomplished.  But  Mr. 
Stansfeld  thought  differently,  and  the  influence  of  his  unfortunate  decision  can  still  be  traced  as  a chief 
cause  of  such  weakness  as  may  be  found  in  the  English  sanitary  administration. 

Without  doubt,  great  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  public  from  the  action  of  the  Board  ; but  this 
benefit  might  have  been  largely  increased  had  the  medical  inspection  of  the  whole  country  been  more 
specific  and  thorough,  so  that  local  shortcomings  in  the  prevention  of  disease  might  have  been  in  all  cases 
ascertained,  and  the  necessary  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  ignorant,  negligent,  or  recalcitrant  local 
authorities. 

In  1888  was  passed  a very  important  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Local  Government  in 
England  and  Wales,  establishing  County  Councils,  and  transferring  to  them  the  administrative  powers 
and  duties  formerly  exercised  and  performed  by  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions.  An  Act  wLich,  as  it  were, 
revolutionised  the  Local  Government  of  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  have  a great  general  influence  on 
sanitary  administration  ; and  thirty-three  clauses  of  the  Act  may  be  held  to  refer  specially  to  matters 
within  the  domain  of  public  health.  It  was  followed  by  the  Buildings  in  Streets  Act,  1888  ; the  Public 
Health  Act,  1889  (explaining  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  persons  affected  by  cholera  or  other  epidemic  disease)  ; the  important  Act  for  the  Notification  of 
Infectious  Disease,  1889  ; the  Infectious  Disease  Prevention  Act,  1890  (dealing  with  inspection  of  dairies, 
disinfection  of  premises  and  bedding,  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  infectious  diseases,  &c.)  ; the  Public 
Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890  (dealing  inter  alia  with  sewers,  sanitary  conveniences,  buildings  on 
ground  filled  with  offensive  matter,  slaughter-houses,  places  of  public  resort,  &c.)  ; the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  repealing  and  consolidating  fifteeu  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  dealing  with 
unhealthy  areas,  unhealthy  dwrelling-houses  and  working  class  lodging-houses,  and  by  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  of  1891,  repealing  and  consolidating  in  part  or  in  -whole,  thirty-eight  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  doing  for  the  metropolis,  including  the  city,  what  was  done  by  the  Act,  1875,  for  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Erom  this  cursory  view  of  the  history  of  the  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  English  sanitary  legislation 
is  but  of  recent  origin  ; that  prior  to  1875  it  was  abundant  in  quantity,  but  tentative,  fragmentary  and 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  confused  and  conflicting  ; that  in  1875  it  was  consolidated  into  a large  and  well 
arranged  measure  ; that  since  1875  further  extensive  legislation  has  been  found  necessary  ; and  that  it 
was  only  in  1891  that  the  sanitary  legislation  for  the  metropolis  was  consolidated  into  a readily  accessible 
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form.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  laws  of  England  as 
to  the  public  health,  I append  hereto  a list  of  the  public  general  statutes  now  in  force  on  the  subject, 
which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


The  Public  Health  Act  ...  ....  ... 

Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  ... 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
Canal  Boats  Act... 

Public  Health  (Water)  Act  ... 

„ „ (Interments)  Act 

Epidemic  and  other  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  ... 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Improvement  Act 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  (1868)  Amendment 
Act. 

Artizans  Dwellings  Act  (ISG8)  Amendment  Act  (1879) 
Amendment  Act. 

Alkali,  &c.,  Works  Regulation  Act  ... 

Artizans  Dwellings  Act... 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
Canal  Boats  Act 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act... 

5}  >>  ^ ’5 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  ... 

55  55  55  **• 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act 

„ ,,  „ Amendment  Act 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act... 

Public  Health  Act 

Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act  ... 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act .. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act... 

Local  Government  (England  and  Wales)  Act 
Public  Health  (London)  Act  ... 


(38  & 39  Viet.,  c.  55) 
(38  & 39  Viet.,  c.  63) 
(39  & 40  Viet.,  c.  75) 
(40  & 41  Viet.,  c.  66) 
(41  & 42  Viet.,  c.  25) 
(42  & 43  Viet.,  c.  31) 
(46  & 47  Viet.,  c.  59) 
(41  Viet.,  c.  16)  ... 

(42  & 43  Viet.,  c.  30) 
(42  & 43  Viet.,  c.  63) 
(42  & 43  Viet.,  c.  64) 

(43  Viet.,  c.  8) 

(44  & 45  Viet.,  c.  37) 
(45  & 46  Viet.,  c.  54) 
(46  & 47  Viet.,  c.  53) 
(47  & 48  Viet.,  c.  75) 
(48  & 49  Viet.,  c.  7rj) 
(53  & 54  Viet.,  c.  70) 
(41  & 42  Viet.,  c.  74) 
(49  & 50  Viet.,  c.  32) 
(53  Viet.,  c.  8) 

(54  & 55  Viet.,  c.  25) 
(54  & 55  Viet.,  c.  75) 
(52  & 53  Viet.,  c.  72) 
(52  & 53  Viet.,  c.  64) 
(53  & 54  Viet.,  c.  34) 
(53  & 54  Viet.,  c.  59) 
(53  & 54  Viet.,  c.  70) 
(51  & 52  Viet.,  c.  41) 
(54  & 55  Viet.,  c.  76) 


1875 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 
1883 

1878 

1879 
1879 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 
1890 
1878 

1886 

1890 

1891 
1891 
1889 

1889 

1890 
1890 

1890 
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Present  State  of  Sanitary  Administration  iq  England. 

In  describing  the  present  state  of  sanitary  administration  in  England  I shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise 
as  possible,  giving  a general  view  of  the  subject,  with  no  more  detail  than  may  be  necessary  to  represent 
it  fairly. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  is,  together  with  that  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  several 
others,  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  English  method  of  Government  there  are  two  classes  of  Boards  : — 

1st.  Heal  Boards  like  the  Admiralty,  where  the  Board  sits  and  acts  regularly  having  usually  a 
political  head,  several  professional  members,  a parliamentary  secretary,  and  an  official  secretary. 
Such  a Board  conducts,  and  is  responsible  for,  the  business  of  its  department,  the  technical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  its  professional  members  being  brought  directly  to  bear 
on  the  various  exigencies  which  may  arise  in  the  management  of  a great  branch  of  the  Public 
Service. 

2nd.  Nominal  Boards,  theoretically  consisting  or  a president  and  of  several  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  great  officers  of  State,  but  never  sitting  or  acting  as  a Board.  Here  the  entire  administration 
is  carried  on  by  the  president  and  his  secretary  or  secretaries,  the  high  professional  members  of 
the  department  occupying  the  position  of  superior  and  quasi  consultative  officers  whose  advice 
is  demanded,  adopted,  or  rejected  at  the  sole  will  and  decision  of  the  parliamentary  head,  their 
direct  connection  with  administrative  duties  being  sometimes  very  limited. 

The  Local  Government  Board  belongs  to  the  second  or  nominal  class.  It  consists  of  a President, 
who  is  usually  a Cabinet  Minister,  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial, 
AVar  and  Indian  Secretaries,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  these  great 
officers  and  Ministers  of  State  take  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  office  ; once  in  a way  one 
of  them  may  be  asked  to  sign  a formal  paper  in  the  absence  of  the  president ; the  Department  is  admin- 
istered by  the  president  and  secretary  whose  signatures  authenticate  the  official  deliverances  of  the  Board. 

As  usual  in  English  great  offices  there  are  two  principal  secretaries  ; one,  the  parliamentary 
secretary,  who  goes  out  of  office  with  every  change  of  Government ; the  other  the  permanent  secretary  who 
is  the  head  of  the  official  staff,  and  whose  duties  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  political  change.  The 
business  of  the  office,  then,  is  nominally  conducted  by  two  political  officers  whose  tenure  is  uncertain  and 
often  very  short,  and  a permanent  officer  who  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  official  routine. 
Naturally  this  permanent  officer,  although  apparently  in  the  background,  tends  to  gather  the  reins  of 
real  power  into  his  own  hands  ; the  parliamentary  so-called  heads  having  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
particular  business  of  the  office,  and  having  at  best  a somewhat  precarious  position,  tend  naturally  to 
assume  more  or  less  the  character  of  figure  heads,  and  authority  passes  gradually  into  the  possession  of 
the  permanent  head  of  the  Department.  But  this  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Local  Goverment 
Board  ; it  is  common  to  all  the  English  high  Government  offices,  excepting  where,  as  at  the  Admiralty, 
the  influence  of  the  permanent  official  is  restrained  by  the  authority  of  a Board  which  is  strong  by  the 
professional  knowledge  and  ability  of  its  members,  or,  as  in  some  other  cases  like,  for  instance,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Foreign  Department,  the  political  importance  of  the  office  requires  that  it  should  be 
filled  by  a Minister  of  first-rate  ability  and  of  long  administrative  experience. 

The  present  permanent  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  K.C.B.,  a 
barrister-at-law. 

The  duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  extremely  multifarious.  They  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  heads  ; (1)  local  Government  and  County  Councils ; (2)  relief  or  the  poor 
and  poor-rates  ; (3)  public  health  and  local  administration,  including  adulterations  of  food  and  drugs  ; 
and  (4)  local  taxation  and  valuation. 

Of  these  the  third  is  the  section  with  which  I have  to  do,  and  with  which  the  Medical  Department 
is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  whose  name  among 
sanitarians  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Sir  John  Simon.  The  assistant 
medical  officer  is  Mr.  AV".  H.  Power,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  causation  of  scarlatina. 
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Under  these  gentlemen  there  are  nine  medical  officers  who  are  employed  in  making  inspections  and 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  unusual  prevalence  of  disease  in  particular  places.  I believe  the  number  of 
these  inspectors  is  to  be  increased  ; there  are  also  several  medical  officers  employed  in  the  supply  an4 
distribution  of  vaccine  lymph. 

In  addition,  among  the  officers  of  the  Board  there  are  an  architect  and  an  assistant  architect ; 
and  seven  inspecting  engineers,  four  of  whom,  including  the  chief,  are  retired  officers  of  the  lloyal 
Engineers.  Of  clerical  officers,  assistant  secretaries,  and  legal  advisers  there  is  a full  staff. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Act  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  be  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

1st.  To  explain  by  circular  to  the  local  authorities  the  powers  conferred  and  duties  imposed  on  them 
by  recent  sanitary  legislation. 

2nd.  To  draw  up  and  issue  to  the  local  authorities  such  orders  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  epidemic  disease  and  from  time  to  time  to  modify  these  as  may  be 
requisite. 

3rd.  To  superintend  the  vaccination  service  througout  England  and  Wales. 

4th.  To  establish  the  boundaries  of  sanitary  districts  where  this  has  not  [already  been  done  by  Act 
of  Parliament  and  likewise  to  appoint  Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 

5th.  To  control  the  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  of  public  analysts, 
and  to  receive  copies  of  the  analysts’  reports. 

6th.  To  prepare  and  publish  a set  of  model  by-laws  for  the  use  of  local  authorities  and  to  examine, 
and,  if  satisfied,  to  confirm  the  various  by-laws  submitted  for  approval  by  local  authorities. 

7th.  To  inquire  into  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  local  authorities,  to  sanction  loans  from 
the  Public  Treasury  to  local  authorities  for  specific  purposes,  and  to  control  all  loan  expenditure 
by  local  authorities. 

8th.  To  inquire  into  and,  if  satisfied,  to  sanction  schemes  proposed  by  a local  authority  for  better 
sanitation  of  their  district,  such  as  by  improved  sewerage,  improved  water  supply,  clearing 
away  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  like,  where  legal  powers  already  exist  for  these  purposes  the 
approval  of  the  board  is  final ; where  fresh  legislation  is  required  the  board  issues  a provisional 
order  which  does  not  come  into  operation  until  the  necessary  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed. 

Oth.  To  inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  district,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  any  unusual 
amount  of  epidemic  or  other  disease. 

10th.  Generally  to  exercise  supervision  and  control  over  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  country, 
aitd  particularly  to  compel  negligent  or  recalcitrant  local  authorities  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
discharge  the  duties  conferred  on  them  by  law. 

11th.  To  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the  information  of  Parliament. 

The  authority  for  ordinary  local  administration  in  England  is  now  the  County  Council,  but  for 
sanitary  purposes,  although  the  County  Council  possesses  considerable  powers,  and  in  some  cases  uses 
them,  administration  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  much  smaller  bodies  known  as  metropolitan,  urban, 
rural,  and  port  sanitary  authorities.  The  number  of  these  is  very  great,  there  being  on  the  list  41  metro- 
politan, 1,011  urban,  574  rural,  and  58  port  authorities.  The  constitution  of  these  authorities  varies  a 
good  deal;  thus  in  the  metropolitan  area  we  have  the  city  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed 
by  the  common  councilmen  out  of  their  own  number,  the  port  under  the  corporation,  twenty-six  districts 
under  vestries  of  large  parishes,  thirteen  under  boards  of  works  of  combined  small  parishes,  and  one  under 
a local  board  of  health.  In  the  urban,  rural,  and  port  districts  there  is  also  a great  variety,  but  without 
going  into  useless  detail  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  local  authority  is  based  either  on  the  corpora- 
tion in  municipalities,  or  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  unincorporated  places  ; 
in  a few  the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  for  Improvements  appointed  under  local  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

There  are  certain  peculiar  features  in  the  administration  of  the  city  of  London  which  make  it 
desirable  to  set  forth  the  constitution  of  that  local  authority  a little  more  particularly.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  city  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  London,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  London 
County  Council  ; it  is  based  on  the  City  of  London  Sewers  Acts,  1848,  and  1851,  somewhat  modified  by  tho 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  It  is  carried  out  by  a body  called  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ; of  these 
there  are  ninety-five  appointed  annually  by  the  common  councilmen  out  of  their  own  number,  besides  the 
mayor,  the  recorder,  and  the  common  sergeant,  who  are  commissioners  ex  officio.  The  commissioners  are 
the  rating  authority  for  the  city  for  sanitary  purposes  and  the  like,  having  power  to  impose  a sewerage 
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rate  not  exceeding  4d.  in  the  pound  per  annum,  and  a consolidated  rate  for  general  purposes  not  exceeding 
Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  per  annum,  and  having  power  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  these  rates.  The  authority 
of  the  commissioners  is  confined  to  the  city,  within  which  they  control  the  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  and 
all  sanitary  measures,  including  markets  and  slaughter-houses  ; they  regulate  burials,  providing  for  that 
purpose  a cemetery  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  where,  on  an  average,  9,000  corpses  are  buried  in  each  year ; they 
also  administer  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

For  convenience,  the  commission  is  divided  into  three  committees  : — 

I.  Finance  and  improvement : Manages  revenue  and  expenditure  and  controls  all  permanent  improve- 

ments which  are  to  be  a charge  on  the  rates  or  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 

II.  Streets  : Manages  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  and  dealing  with  house  and  street  refuse,  controls 

sewers,  and  maintains  urinals  and  lavatories  at  suitable  places. 

III.  Sanitary  : Is  charged  with  all  matters  more  immediately  connected  with  health,  such  as  prevention 
of  infectious  and  epidemic  disease,  disinfection  of  infected  premises  and  things,  erection  and 
maintenance  of  mortuaries,  maintenance  of  a laboratory  for  the  analyses  of  food,  drugs,  and 
water  ; inspection,  condemnation,  and  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  meat  in  the  markets 
and  slaughter-houses  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city. 

Every  local  authority  is  bound  to  appoint  a medical  officer  of  health  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances. 
The  appointment  of  the  medical  officer  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  without 
whose  consent  he  cannot  be  dismissed.  He  is  engaged  for  five  years  ; at  the  end  of  this  term  he  may  be  re- 
appointed, or  simply  dropped  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead,  an  arrangement  which  cannot  be  said 
to  conduce  to  the  independence  of  the  medical  officer.  The  medical  officer  is  the  servant  of  the  local 
authority  to  whom  all  his  communications  must  be  addressed,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authority  as  they 
shall  see  fit.  He  is  not  permitted  under  any  circumstances  whatever  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  all  correspondence  on  public  affairs  must  pass  through 
what  is  known  as  the  official  channel.  Thus  if  a local  medical  officer  wishes  any  matter  of  urgency  to  bo 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chief  medical  officer  he  must  lay  it  before  the  local  authority,  say,  perhaps 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor.  They  will  take  it  into  consideration  at  their  next 
meeting  and  refer  it  most  likely  to  the  County  Council ; the  County  Council  will  consider  it  at  their  next 
meeting  and  send  it  on  to  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  will,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  president,  refer  it  to  the  medical  officer  for  his  advising,  which  is  again  sent  back  to  the  local  medical 
officer  by  the  same  circuitous  route.  It  will  be  seen  that  a good  deal  of  water  runs  under  London  Bridge 
while  a matter  of  life  and  death  is  being  carried  leisurely  along  the  official  channel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  position  of  the  medical  officer  ought  to  be  greatly  improved,  so  that  he  should 
be  invested  with  a due  independence  of  evil  local  influence.  His  engagement  should  be  permanent,  and 
he  should  not  be  removable  excepting  on  pension  for  age  or  infirmity,  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
cause  shown.  He  should  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Medical  Department,  with  which  he  should  be 
permitted  to  communicate  directly  under  the  safeguards  necessary  for  preserving  the  respect  due  to  the 
local  authority  with  whom  he  works.  It  is  improper  to  ask  men,  however  accomplished  and  high-minded, 
to  perform  delicate  official  dutieswithout  giving  them  the  protection  and  assistance  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  their  independence.  The  change  proposed  would,  it  is  true,  be  a short  step  towards  centralisation, 
a word  of  fear  to  conjure  with  in  England.  But  persons  whose  children  were  saved  from  disease  and 
death  would  not,  I fancy,  care  very  much  whether  they  owed  it  to  a central  or  to  a local  authority. 

The  relation  of  the  County  Council  to  the  local  sanitary  authority  is  ill-defined,  varying  a good 
deal  with  the  interest  taken  by  the  councillors  in  sanitary  affairs.  Some  councils  feel  but  little  interest 
in  the  matter  and  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  appoint  a county  medical  officer ; such  a body  naturally 
exercises  no  power  but  merely  acts  as  a conduit  through  which  communications  pass  between  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  local  sanitary  authority.  On  the  other  hand  the  London  County  Council 
turns  much  attention  to  sanitary  affairs,  operating,  it  is  true,  under  a special  Act,  the  “ Public  Health, 
London  Act,  1891.”  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  local  authority  performs  its  duties,  the 
powers  of  the  council  are  not  exercised  in  ordinary  cases,  but  the  following  special  subjects  are  reserved 
in  London  for  the  control  of  the  County  Council : — 

1st.  The  management  of  the  main  sewers  ; connecting  sewers  are  under  the  local  sanitary  authority 
(vestry  or  district  board  of  works). 

2nd.  Regulating  and  inspecting  offensive  trades. 

3rd.  Licensing  cow-sheds  and  slaughter-houses,  and  registering  dairies  and  milk  shops.  Dairymen 
and  milk  vendors  are  registered  but  not  licensed ; so  the  council  does  not  possess  the  ready 
means  of  stopping  the  sale  of  unwholesome  or  infected  milk  by  withdrawing  the  vendor’s  license 
and  so  making  it  unlawful  for  him  to  sell. 
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Under  the  Act  for  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  the  council  exercises  the  power  con- 
ferred by  clause  6,  i.e.,  that  of  adding  to  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases  enumerated  by  the  Act. 
The  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act. 

The  County  Council  may  make  by-laws  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  and  with  respect  to  water- 
closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  &c.,  but  such  by-laws  shall  not  have  force  within  the  city.  These 
by-laws  are  still  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  County  Council  exercises  a general  control  over  the  local  sanitary  authorities  comprised 
within  the  metropolitan  area  excepting  the  city.  If  any  local  authority  neglect  to  perform  any 
duty  under  the  Act  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the  institution  of  proceedings  or  the 
enforcement  of  by-laws,  the  County  Council  may  pei’form  any  such  duty  and  may  recover  the 
expenses  from  the  sanitary  authority,  provided  they  have  not  been  recovered  from  any  other 
person  and  have  not  been  incurred  in  auy  unsuccessful  proceeding  (sect.  100).  In  cases  of 
default  in  sanitary  duty  not  covered  by  this  provision  the  County  Council  may  make  complaint 
thereof  to  the  Local  Government  Board  who,  after  inquiry,  may  make  an  order  requiring  the 
authority  to  perform  the  duty  complained  of  within  a limited  time  ; and  if  such  duty  is  not 
performed  within  the  time  limited,  the  order  may  be  enforced  by  writ  of  mandamus,  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  appoint  the  County  Council  to  perform  the  duty.  Where  such  appoint- 
ment is  made  the  County  Council  may  recover  all  expenses  from  the  defaulting  local  authority 
(sect.  101). | 

These  provisions  do  not  extend  to  the  City  of  London  which  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council, 
although  many  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  council  would  gladly  see  their  powers  extended  in  that 
direction. 

As  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  they  have  made  default  of  duty  with  respect  to  nuisances,  the  board  may  authorise  any  officer 
of  police  of  the  City  of  London  to  institute  any  proceedings  which  the  commissioners  might  institute  with 
regard  to  such  nuisances,  and  the  officer  may  recover  his  expenses  from  the  commissioner’s.  Where 
default  is  made  by  them  in  any  other  matter  under  the  Act  the  Local  Government  Board  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  them  to  perform  the  duty  wherein  default  has  been  made  within  a limited  time  ; and  if 
the  duty  is  not  performed  within  the  time  limited,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  enforce  it  by  writ  of 
mandamus,  or  may  appoint  a person  to  perform  the  duty,  with  power  to  recover  expenses  and  reasonable 
remuneration. 

These  various  provisions  for  control  appear  to  me  to  be  obscure  and  even  perhaps  in  some  respects 
inconsistent.  At  least  I have  not  been  able  to  meet  any  one  who  could  distinguish  for  me  the  circum- 
stances which  require  the  Local  Government  Board  to  proceed  by  mandamus  from  those  which  require  the 
procedure  by  appointment.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the  matters  in  which  the  County 
Council  can  act  of  its  own  authority,  and  those  in  wffiich  it  can  only  act  when  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Empowering  enactments  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  as  clear  as  possible ; but  I 
do  not  fancy  these  will  be  found  to  be  clear  till  they  have  been  explained  by  the  costly  commentary  of  an 
action  at  law.  At  present  I cannot  find  that  they  are  often  turned  to  account. 

The  London  County  Council  appoints  a chief  medical  officer  and  two  assistants,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  has  extensive  powers  of  inquiry  into  sanitary  matters.  On  the 
whole  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a certain  degree  of  vagueness  and  probably  of  over-lapping  of  powers 
in  the  relations  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  various  local  sanitary  authorities  of  London. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  fevers, 
diphtheria,  or  small-pox  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  This  body  consists  of  seventy-two  members, 
of  whom  fifty-four  are  elected  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  thirty  parishes,  or  parish  unions,  which 
make  up  the  metropolitan  area,  and  eighteen  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Asylums 
Board  was  established  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1867,  to  provide  accommodation  for  harmless  insane 
poor  persons  and  for  poor  persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  In  1889  its  powers  were  extended 
to  providing  accommodation  for  all  infected  persons  who  might  desire  admission  to  the  hospitals  under 
control  of  the  Board,  irrespective  of  their  station  in  life.  The  Board  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
training  pauper  boys  for  the  merchant  service  or  the  Royal  Navy,  but  in  this  report  I shall  confine  myself 
to  an  account  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  infectious  sick, 
c 


4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 
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For  cases  o£  infectious  fevers  there  are  five  hospitals  at  Homerton,  Hampstead,  Fulham,  Stockwell, 
and  Deptford,  with  about  1,900  beds,  and  one  convalescent  hospital  at  Winchmore  Hill  with  nearly  500 
beds ; for  small-pox  there  arc  two  ships  at  Longreach,  in  the  river  Thames,  with  350  beds,  and  a 
convalescent  hospital  at  Gore  Farm,  near  Dartford,  with  800  beds  ; the  total  accommodation  comes  to 
over  3,500  beds.  The  Board,  I am  informed,  finds  this  amount  insufficient,  and  is  desirous  of  opening  a 
new  convalescent  hospital ; its  intentions  are,  however,  much  impeded  by  the  opposition  of  the  County 
Council  of  Middlesex.  Each  hospital  is  under  the  control  of  a medical  superintendent  who  is  responsible 
for  everything  connected  with  his  institution,  under  supervision  of  a visiting  committee  of  twelve  members 
appointed  by  the  Board. 

For  the  transport  of  patients  by  land  there  are  three  ambulance  services,  stationed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Homerton,  Fulham,  and  Deptford  Hospitals  respectively,  but  under  an  independent 
administration  ; the  total  accommodation  for  the  staff  and  for  horses  and  vehicles  is  as  follows  : — 


Men 

Homerton. 

22 

Fulham. 

15 

Deptford. 

20 

Women  (including  nurses)  ... 

... 

14 

11 

12 

Horses  ... 

16 

15 

20 

Vehicles 

... 

30 

13 

25 

At  Homerton  and  Deptford  the  accommodation  for  horses  can  be  increased,  on  emergency,  by 
sixteen  and  twenty  respectively. 

For  wrater  transport  to  the  small-pox  hospital  ships  there  are  three  wharfs,  at  Wandsworth,  Bother- 
hithe,  and  Blackwall,  respectively;  and  three  specially  constructed  ambulance  steamers  for  the  conveyance 
of  patients,  with  a steam  pinnace  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  As  many  as  100  cases  of  small-pox  can  be 
conveyed  on  one  trip  by  the  three  steamers. 

The  chief  office  of  the  board  is  at  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  and  it  is  in  telephonic  communication 
with  the  various  hospitals,  ambulance  stations,  and  wharves. 

The  management  of  these  various  establishments  may  be  justly  called  a model  of  efficiency. 

The  removal  of  patients  suffering  from  infectious  disease  is  carried  out  as  follows : — As  soon  as  a 
medical  practioner  certifies  that  a patient  is  suffering  from  fever,  diphtheria,  or  small-pox,  a telegraphic  or 
telephonic  message  is  sent  by  him  or  by  the  patient’s  friends  to  the  chief  office,  if  it  be  between  8 a.m. 
and  8 p.m.  on  week  days  ; if  on  Sundays,  or  between  8 p.m.  and  8 a.m.  on  week  days,  the  message  is  sent 
to  the  nearest  abulance  station.  The  message  must  contain  the  name,  age,  and  full  address  of  the  patient, 
the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  and  the  name  of  the  person  applying  for  his  removal.  The 
message  is  at  once  transmitted  from  the  chief  office  to  the  proper  ambulance  station,  and  wdthin  five 
minutes  of  its  receipt,  an  ambulance  with  nurse,  driver,  and  a male  attendant,  if  the  patient  be  over  10  years 
of  age,  is  despatched  to  the  patient’s  address.  If  the  case  be  one  of  fever  or  diphtheria  it  is  at  once  taken 
to  the  nearest  hospital,  if  it  be  one  of  small-pox  it  is  taken  in  times  of  epidemic  prevalance  to  one  of  the 
wharves  where  it  is  examined  by  a specially  engaged  medical  officer,  and  if  the  diagnosis  be  confirmed  the 
patient  is  at  once  sent  by  ambulance  steamer  to  one  of  the  hospital  ships. 

Patients  may  also  be  removed  by  the  board’s  ambulances  to  places  other  than  the  hospitals  under 
the  control  of  the  board.  For  this  service  5s.  is  charged  with  2s.  Od.  extra  for  a nurse  (if  one  is  required) 
within  the  metropolitan  area  ; if  the  removal  be  to  a place  outside  the  metropolitan  area  an  extra  charge 
is  made  of  Is.  per  mile. 

After  each  journey  the  ambulance  vehicle  is  at  once  thoroughly  disinfected  on  its  return  to  the 
station. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  have  been  removed  by  the  board’s  ambulances ; removals  have  been 
carried  out  in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  very  often  during  the  night,  and  I am 
informed  that  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  detriment  to  the  patients  or  any  accident  or  injury  to  any 
person. 

Persons  receiving  treatment  for  infectious  diseases  in  the  board  hospitals,  at  the  public  expense, 
do  not  thereby  become  paupers  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Asylums  Board  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  London,  so  far  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  It  has  been  a most  important 
factor  in  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  London  death-rate  from  fever,  which  will  be  noted  in  a later 
part  of  this  report.  As  to  small-pox,  also  the  salutary  effect  of  the  system  of  speedy  isolation  of  infected 
cases  has  been  well  marked.  Since  1884,  the  year  in  which  the  methods  of  the  board  attained  their 
present  standard  of  thoroughness,  there  has  been  no  year  in  which  London  has  not  been  threatened  by  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  and  in  no  year  has  tho  action  of  the  board  failed  to  arrest  the  outbreak  before  it 
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assumed  serious  epidemic  proportions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  “ isolation,  disinfection,  and 
vaccination  are  the  three  means  for  checking  the  spread  of  small-pox.”  (Birdwood  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Board  Reports  for  1S91,  p.  62.)  I believe  that  speedy  isolation  and  disinfection  are  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  other  infectious  fevers. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  in  this  excellent  system  which  seem  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  I may  shortly  note  them  here. 

1st.  Each  infectious  hospital  is  governed  by  its  own  committee.  I fancy  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  efficiency,  especially  with  respect  to  the  speedy  increase  of  accommodation  in  time  of 
epidemics,  if  all  these  cognate  institutions  were  managed  by  one  general  committee  with  small 
sub-committees  for  the  inspection  of  each  separate  hospital. 

2nd.  A place  for  the  isolation  and  inspection  of  suspected  cases  of  small-pox  is  much  wanted  in 
London.  No  patient  can  be  admitted  to  a small-pox  hospital  in  London  until  the  eruption  has 
declared  itself,  however  morally  certain  it  may  be  that  he  is  suffering  from  initiatory  fever  of 
small-pox. 

3rd.  There  are  no  compulsory  powers  of  isolation,  excepting  under  a magistrate’s  order,  which 
naturally  requires  considerable  delay.  And  even  wdien  such  an  order  has  been  obtained,  the 
patient  cannot  be  compelled  to  obey  it;  the  only  course  is  to  wait  till  he  is  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  brought  before  a magistrate,  when  he  can  be  fined  for  disobedience. 

4th.  Notification  of  infectious  diseases,  although  carried  out  fairly  well,  has  not  yet  been  performed 
with  that  thoroughness  which  is  required  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  infectious  disease.  This 
seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  supineness  of  local  authorities  who  have  not  insisted  sufficiently 
on  the  exact  performance  of  this  duty. 

5th.  There  is  sometimes  a difficulty  in  closing  schools  in  which  cases  of  infectious  disease  have 
occurred,  the  school  board  is  not  always  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  medical  officers. 

6th.  Measles  is  not  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Act  for  notification,  it  may,  however,  be 
added  to  the  list  by  any  local  authority. 

I may  under  this  head  quote  the  words  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  (Report  for  1891,  p.  9)  as  applied  to  small-pox,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  with  some  modification 
equally  applicable  to  other  infectious  fevers. 

“ It  is  a matter  for  great  rogret  that,  although  London  possesses  an  ambulance  service  and  a svstem 
of  hospitals  admittedly  unrivalled,  yet  it  has  no  central  authority  charged  with  the  duties  of  tracing  out  an 
outbreak  of  this  infectious  disease  ah  initio , and  of  taking  concerted  action  towards  stamping  it  out  by 
measures  of  disinfection  and  vaccination  or  re-vaccination.  These  matters  still  remain  in  the  hands  partly  of 
theforty-one  local  sanitary  authorities,  partly  of  the  thirty  Boards  of  Guardians,  partly  of  theLocal  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  partly  of  the  London  County  Council ; and  the  responsibilities  appear  to  be  divided  as 
follows — After  the  managers — frequently,  through  their  officials,  the  first  to  hear  of  the  occurrence  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease — have  isolated  the  patients  in  hospital,  and  given  notice  thereof  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  (1)  those  authorities  institute  such  measures  of  disinfection  as  may  be  considered 
necessary ; (2)  then  the  Boards  of  Guardians  may  set  in  motion  the  vaccination  officer  and  the  public 
vaccinator  ; and  lastly,  (3)  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  either  the  Local  G overnment  Board  or  the 
London  County  Council,  or  both,  may,  after  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  many  cases  have 
been  sufficient  to  render  all  their  efforts  futile  endeavour  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  outbreak.”  And 
the  committee  go  on  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  legislation  should  be  obtained  “ to  place  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a central  body,  powers,  not  only  of  isolating  the  sick,  but  of  following  the  ambulance 
with  the  means  of  immediately  disinfecting  the  premises,  bedding,  &c.,  from  which  the  infected  persons 
have  been  removed,  of  vaccinating  or  re-vaccinating  those  who  may  have  been  in  contact  with  infected 
persons  or  things,  of  investigating  by  skilled  assistance  the  origin  of  the  outbreak,  and  of  compensating  when 
necessary  persons  detained  in  quarantine  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health.  Only  by  these  means,  the 
committee  believes,  will  the  Metropolis  be  saved  from  the  occurrence  of  a wide-spread  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, which  the  persistent  attacks  of  this  most  preventible  disease  constantly  threaten.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  paragraphs  set  forth  in  the  main  the  principles  which  have  guided  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  small-pox  for  many  years  past. 

To  give  a detailed  account  of  the  sanitary  powers  which  are  conferred  on  local  authorities  by  the 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in  England  (of  which  L have  already  given  a list)  would  swell  this 
report  to  unreasonable  dimensions.  It  will,  I think,  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  I adopt  the  Public 


Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  as  a type  of  the  rest,  and  endeavour  to  give  an  intelligible  and  concise 
account  of  its  principal  provisions.  This  Act  is  intended  to  do  for  the  Metropolis  what  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  did  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  repeals  various  Acts  and  consolidates  others  with  amend- 
ments constituting  a real  sanitary  code  for  London,  and  it  may  be  taken  on  the  whole  as  a fair  representa- 
tion of  the  ideas  in  sanitary  legislation  which  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  shown  to  be  most 
useful  and  most  practicable.  It  applies  to  the  administrative  county  of  London,  or  the  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council,  including  the  City  and  the  parishes  and  districts  enumerated 
in  the  schedules  to  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  and  amending  Acts. 

The  Act  begins  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  sanitary  authority  to  inspect  their  district 
from  time  to  time  for  the  discovery  of  existing  nuisances,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  as  well  as  to  put  in  force  all  powers  vested  in  them  relating  to  public  health,  so 
as  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  their  district. 

A general  account  is  then  given  of  the  nuisances  which  may  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  this 
Act.  It  is  expressed  in  wide  terms,  applying  to  premises,  pools,  ditches,  drains,  closets,  privies,  urinals, 
cesspools,  dung-pits,  and  ashpits  so  kept  as  to  be  a nuisance,  or  dangerous  to  health  ; to  animals 
kept  in  such  place  or  manner  as  to  be  a nuisance  or  dangerous  to  health ; to  dangerous  accumula- 
tions or  deposits,  to  overcrowded  houses,  to  houses  without  proper  water  fittings  (which  are  afterwards 
declared  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation),  and  to  factories  and  workshops  which  are  either  filthy 
and  subject  to  effluvia,  or  insufficiently  ventilated,  or  overcrowded. 

Any  person  may  give  information  of  a nuisanco  to  a sanitary  authority,  and  every  officer  of  a 
sanitary  authority  is  bound  to  give  such  information.  The  sanitary  authority  must  then  give  notice  to 
the  person  responsible  for  the  nuisance,  or  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  requiring  him  to 
abate  the  nuisance  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Failing  obedience,  the  sanitary  authority  must  apply 
to  a petty  sessional  court  who  may  enforce  the  requirement  of  the  sanitary  authority  by  a summary  order, 
and  who,  in  cases  of  wilful  act  or  default,  may  also  inflict  a fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  or  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings  a da}r  during  the  continuance  of  default ; and  the  necessary  rights  of  entry  for 
inspection  are  given  to  the  sanitary  authority.  Certain  other  provisions  are  enacted,  and  powers  are 
given  ; in  particular  the  sanitary  authority  are  permitted,  if  they  think  proper,  to  proceed  before  the  High 
Court  instead  of  summarily. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  directed  to  make  by-laws  against  particular  nuisances,  such  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  filth  in  the  streets  ; the  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  manufactories,  breweries,  slaughter- 
houses, dunghills,  &e.  ; the  keeping  of  animals,  and  in  particular  of  swine,  in  improper  places  ; and  for 
regulating  the  transport  of  offensive  matter,  the  filling  up  of  cesspools,  and  the  removal  of  house  refuse. 

The  Act  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  offensive  trades,  prohibiting  the  new  establishment  of  the 
following  businesses,  viz.,  that  of  blood  boiler,  bone  boiler,  manure  manufacturer,  soap  boiler,  tallow  meltcr, 
or  knacker  ; and  of  the  following,  excepting  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council,  viz.,  that  of  fell- 
monger,  tripe  boiler,  slaughterer  of  cattle  or  horses  (for  the  purpose  of  the  flesh  being  used  as  butcher’s 
meat),  or  any  other  business  which  the  County  Council  may  declare  by  order,  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  bean  offensive  business,  saving  however  the 
rights  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  as  to  the  Metropolitan  cattle  market  and  the  cattle  market  at 
Deptford.  Provision  is  made  for  the  licensing  of  cow-houses  and  slaughter-houses,  and  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  complain  to  a petty  sessional  court  in  case  of  any  nuisance  arising 
from  an  offensive  trade.  If  a nuisance  is  caused  by  any  sanitary  authority  from  its  method  of  removing 
house  or  street  refuse,  or  in  the  premises  used  for  the  treatment  or  disposal  of  house  or  street  ref  use,  then 
the  duty  of  making  complaint  is  laid  upon  the  County  Council. 

In  London,  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  is  of  very  groat  moment, 
and  the  Act  accordingly  directs  that  all  furnaces  and  steam  vessels  shall  consume  the  smoke  arising  from 
them,  and  gives  the  sanitary  authority  power  of  entry  for  inspection  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  nuisance. 
But  the  operation  of  this  section  is  somewhat  limited  by  two  provisions  : — 1st,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
nuisance  arising  from  smoke,  an  information  can  only  be  laid  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  authority ; 
and  2nd,  that  the  person  using  the  furnace  is  not  required  to  consume  all  the  smoke,  but  only  so  much  as 
the  court  may  think  reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  a conviction  under  this  section 
the  penalties  are  fairly  heavy,  being  not  more  than  five  pounds  for  the  first  conviction,  ten  pounds  for 
the  second  conviction,  and  for  each  subsequent  conviction  double  the  penalty  inflicted  at  the  previous 
conviction. 
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Provision  is  made  for  the  lime-washing  and  cleansing  of  workshops  and  for  the  cleansing  and  venti- 
lation of  bakehouses,  and  this  section  applies  to  factories  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Pactory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1878,  and  amending  Acts. 

In  respect  to  dairies  it  is  provided  that  the  Local  Government  Board  may  make  general  or  special 
orders  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

(a)  Bor  the  registration  with  the  County  Council  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  dairymen. 

(b)  Por  the  inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  prescribing  and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation, 
cleansing,  drainage,  and  water  supply  of  dairies  in  the  occupation  of  persons  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  dairymen. 

(e)  Por  securing  the  cleanliness  o£  milk-vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale  by  such  persons. 

(cl)  Por  prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  protecting  milk  against  infection  or  contamination. 

( e ) Por  authorising  the  County  Council  to  make  by-laws  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them. 

Por  offences  against  these  orders,  fines  may  be  imposed  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  power  of  entry  for  inspection  is  given  to  the  County  Council.  As  regards  the  city  of  London,  the 
place  of  the  County  Council  is  taken  by  the  Corporation. 

The  sanitary  authority  are  bound  to  remove  street  refuse  and  house  refuse  ; and,  when  required  by 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises,  to  remove  trade  refuse,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  owner  or  occupier 
must  pay  a reasonable  sum  for  this  service.  Accumulations  of  filth,  which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  remove,  must  be  removed  by  the  owner  of  the  accumulation,  or  by  the  occupier  of  the  premises, 
on  requisition  by  a sanitary  inspector,  failing  which  the  sanitary  authority  shall  remove  it,  and  recover 
expenses  by  sale  of  the  matter  removed,  and,  in  case  of  deficiency,  by  proceedings  in  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  removal  of  manure  and  other  refuse  from  stables  and  cow- 
houses. 

Regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  provision,  maintenance  and  repair  of  water-closets  in  houses, 
factories,  and  workshops,  with  powrer  of  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  fines  are  imposed  for 
offences  in  respect  thereof  ; sanitary  authorities  are  instructed  to  cause  offensive  pools,  ditches,  or  drains 
to  be  cleansed,  covered,  or  filled  up  ; and  every  sanitary  authority  is  empowered  to  maintain  public 
lavatories  and  sanitary  conveniences  in  places  where  they  may  be  required,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
erection  and  maintenance  as  if  they  were  expenses  of  sewerage,  and  to  make  regulations  for  their  proper 
management  and  for  the  decent  conduct  of  persons  using  them.  An  officer  of  any  sanitary  authority  is 
empowered  to  enter  any  premises  and  examine  any  animal  or  any  article,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  intended 
for  sale  for  the  food  of  man.  If  he  find  such  animal  or  other  article  of  food  diseased,  or  unsound,  or 
unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  may  seize  and  remove  the  animal  or  article  of  food,  in  order 
to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a justice,  if  the  animal  or  article  of  food  be  found  to  be  diseased,  &c., 
the  justice  shall  condemn  it  and  order  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds  for  each  animal  or  article  of  food,  or,  at  the  direction  of  the 
court,  without  a fine,  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  If  any 
person  be  twice  convicted  under  this  section  within  twelve  months,  the  court  may  order  a notice  of  the 
fact  to  be  affixed  for  twenty-one  days  to  the  premises  which  he  occupies.  If  any  person  has  on  his 
premises  any  article  of  food  unfit  for  human  consumption,  he  may  require  the  sanitary  authority  to  remove 
it,  as  if  it  were  trade  refuse.  This  provision  will  take  away  the  ground  of  the  common  defence,  that  any 
diseased  article  of  food  had  been  set  aside  before  it  was  seized  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it. 

Any  occupied  house  without  a proper  supply  of  water  is  declared  to  be  a nuisance,  and  if  it  be 
a dwelling-house,  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation ; no  newly  erected  house  is  to  be  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house  until  the  sanitary  authority  have  certified  that  it  has  a proper  supply  of  water.  If  a 
water  company  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  any  inhabited  dwelling-house,  they  shall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  sanitary  authority  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  a penalty  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds. 
Every  sanitary  authority  shall  make  by-laws  for  the  cleansing  of  tanks,  cisterns,  and  other  receptacles  of 
drinking  water  ; and  sanitary  authorities  may  provide  and  maintain  public  wells,  pumps,  and  drinking 
fountains  in  convenient  and  suitable  situations.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  fouling  or  polluting  water 
used  for  drinking,  and  sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  to  close  polluted  wells,  tanks,  cisterns,  or  pumps. 

The  next  part  of  the  Act  is  practically  a reproduction  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act 
of  1889.  The  diseases  to  which  it  applies  are  small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas, 
scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  typhoid  or  enteric,  relapsing,  continued  and  puerperal  fevers,  and  any 
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otlier  infectious  disease  to  which  the  section  has  been  applied  by  the  sanitary  authority  for  any  particular 
district,  or  by  the  County  Council  for  London  as  a whole,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  When  an  inmate  of  any  house  is  suffering  from  any  such  infectious  disease  it  must  at  once  be 
reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  by  : — 

(a)  The  head  of  the  family,  or  the  nearest  relatives  in  the  building  or  in  attendance  on  the  patient, 
or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient,  or  the  master  of  the  house  ; and  by 

(b)  The  medical  practitioner  in  attendance  on  or  called  in  to  the  patient,  who  shall  send  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  a certificate  containing  full  particulars  of  the  case. 

As  for  division  (a),  a notice  by  any  one  in  the  list  avails  for  all  enumerated  later  in  the  list,  but 
apparently  not  for  those  enumerated  earlier.  Thus  a notice  by  the  head  of  the  family  reuders  it  un- 
necessary for  the  relatives  to  give  notice,  but  a notice  by  the  relatives  does  not  relieve  the  head  of  the 
family  from  the  consequences  of  himself  failing  to  give  notice. 

Every  one  failing  in  this  duty  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceding  forty  shillings,  and  every  medical 
practitioner  is  entitled  to  receive  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  certificate  sent  by  him  in  accordance 
with  the  Act,  while  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  houses  bolonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  government. 

Eor  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  it  is  directed  that  sanitary  authorities  shall  provide 
premises  and  apparatus  for  the  removal,  disinfection  or  destruction  of  infected  articles,  and  may  remove, 
disinfect,  and  return,  or  destroy  such  articles  free  of  charge ; for  this  purpose  two  or  more  sanitary 
authorities  may  combine  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  On  the  certificate  of  a medical 
practitioner  a sanitary  authority  may  require  the  master  or  owner  of  a house  to  permit  the  cleansing  of 
the  house  and  the  disinfection  or  destruction  of  infected  articles  therein  ; and  the  sanitary  authority  shall 
compensate  the  master  or  owner  for  any  unnecessary  damage  caused  by  such  disinfection,  and  for  the  value 
of  the  articles  destroyed  by  the  sanitary  authority.  The  sanitary  authority  may  require  that  bedding, 
clothing  or  other  articles  shall  be  given  up  to  them  to  be  disinfected  or  destroyed,  and.  they  shall  return 
the  disinfected  articles  free  of  charge,  and  shall  compensate  the  owner  for  such  articles  as  may  have  been 
destroyed.  Any  person  casting  infected  rubbish  into  any  ash-pit  or  dust-bin  without  previous  disinfection 
shall  be  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  to  a further  fine  of  forty  shillings  for  every  day 
during  which  the  offence  continues  after  notice. 

Letting  for  hire  any  house  or  part  of  a house  in  which  any  person  has  been  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease  without  having  it  disinfected  is  punishable  by  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ; this 
section  includes  the  reception  of  a guest  at  an  inn.  If  any  person  letting  or  showing  a house  or  part  of  a 
house  for  hire  shall  knowingly  make  a false  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  infectious  disease 
therein  at  any  time  within  six  weeks,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  twenty  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
a month  with  or  without  hard  labour.  Any  person  ceasing  to  occupy  a house  in  which  there  has  been  an 
infectious  disease  within  six  weeks  shall  either  have  it  disinfected,  or  give  notice  to  the  owner  of  its 
infected  state,  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.  Infected  persons  without  proper  lodging  may 
be  removed  to  a hospital  by  a magistrate’s  order  under  a penalty  for  disobedience,  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds.  The  next  section  is  so  important  that  I shall  quote  its  very  words  : — 

“ If  any  person — 

(a)  While  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disease  wilfully  exposes  himself  without  proper 
precautions  against  spreading  the  said  disease  in  any  street,  public  place,  shop,  or  inn  ; or, 

(b)  Being  in  charge  of  any  person  so  suffering,  so  exposes  such  sufferer  ; or, 

(c)  Gives,  lends,  sells,  transmits,  removes  or  exposes,  without  previous  disinfection,  any  bedding, 
clothing  or  other  articles  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  from  any  such  disease ; 

He  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £10.” 

But  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  against  persons  transmitting  with  proper  precau- 
tion any  bedding,  clothing  or  other  articles  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  disinfected. 

Infected  persons  are  not  to  carry  on  business,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  spread  infection,  under  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £10.  No  infected  person  is  to  travel  in  any  public  conveyance,  and  if  any  public  con- 
veyance has  become  infected,  it  may  be  disinfected  by  the  sanitary  authority  free  of  charge.  If  infectious 
disease  break  out  in  a dairy,  the  dairyman  may  be  required  to  cease  from  supplying  milk  till  the  sanitary 
authority  grant  permission,  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  40s.  for  every  day  during  which  the 
offence  continues.  Provision  is  made  for  preventing  infection  from  the  corpses  of  persons  who  have  died 
from  infectious  disease. 
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Powers  are  given  to  sanitary  authorities  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  to  recover  expenses 
of  treatment  from  any  patient  who  is  not  a pauper  or  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  and  they  may 
provide  ambulances  for  the  conveyance  of  patients  suffering  from  infectious  disease  into  hospitals  or  other 
places  of  destination,  as  well  as  wharves  for  the  embarkation  and  landing  of  persons  removed  to  or  from 
any  floating  hospital.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  any  person  who  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  suffering 
from  fever,  small-pox,  or  diphtheria,  may,  although  not  a pauper,  be  admitted  to  hospital  and  the 
expenses  of  his  treatment  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  from  which 
he  is  received,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  but  the  admission  of  any 
person  suffering  from  infectious  disease  into  hospital  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief,  nor 
shall  he  by  reason  thereof  be  deprived  of  any  right  or  privilege,  or  be  subjected  to  any  disability,  or 
disqualification. 

It  is  further  directed  that  sanitary  authorities  shall  enforce  all  epidemic  regulations  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  pursuance  of  section  131  of  the  “ Public  Health  Act  of  1875”  ; at  present 
these  relate  only  to  cholera,  and  for  this  purpose  the  metropolitan  asylums  managers  are  declared  to  be  a 
sanitary  authority. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  directed  to  provide  and  fit  up  mortuaries,  and  powers  are  given  to 
make  by-laws  for  their  management,  and  in  certain  cases  in  which  a dead  body  may  be  a source  of  danger 
to  health  a justice  may,  on  the  certificate  of  a medical  practitioner,  direct  its  removal  to  a mortuary. 
Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  post  mortem  examinations,  for  coroners’  inquests,  and  for  keeping 
unidentified  corpses  with  a view  to  identification. 


Power  is  given  to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  as  to  the  number  of  lodgers, 
separation  of  the  sexes,  registration  and  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  for  enforcing  drainage,  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  with  periodical  lime-washing,  and  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  disease.  The  definition 
of  common  lodging-houses  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of 
distinguished  lawyers.  It  would  seem  to  include  that  kind  of  a lodging-house  in  which  persons  of  the 
poorer  class  are  received  for  short  periods,  and,  though  strangers  to  one  another,  are  allowed  to  inhabit 
one  common  room,  and  this  is  the  definition  which  seems  to  be  accepted  in  the  model  by-laws  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  the  by-laws  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  under  the  head  of  common  lodging- 
houses  are  included  all  houses  let  in  lodgings  at  a rate  of  not  more  than  Gd.  a night,  as  well  as  all  lodging- 
houses  for  emigrants  and  seamen. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  tents,  vans,  sheds,  and 
simiiiar  structures  used  for  human  habitation,  and  in  case  of  over-crowding  or  other  injurious  con- 
ditions, such  structures  are  declared  a nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  the  Act.  But 
this  section  does  not  apply  to  any  tent,  shed,  or  similar  structure  in  use  by  Her  Majesty’s  naval  or 
military  forces. 

Provision  is  made  in  respect  of  underground  rooms  let  or  occupied  separately  as  a dwelling, 
regulating  their  dimensions,  providing  for  dryness,  ventilation,  lighting  by  means  of  an  area,  warming, 
drainage  and  closet  accommodation.  If  two  convictions  for  unlawfully  occupying  an  underground  room 
have  taken  place  within  three  months  a petty  sessional  court  may  direct  the  temporary  or  permanent 
closing  of  the  room. 

So  far  the  Act  in  its  first  ninety-eight  sections  describes  the  various  deleterious  influences  it  is 
intended  to  combat.  It  then  goes  on  to  establish  the  authorities  for  the  execution  of  the  Act,  already 
referred  to  as  the  sanitary  authority,  and  to  provide  for  the  case  of  default  by  any  sanitary  authority  ; 
into  these  matters  I have  already  gone  at  some  length,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Act  as  follows  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City,  out  of  their  sewer  rate  and  consolidated  rate, 
or  either  of  such  rates. 

In  the  case  of  a vestry  or  district  board,  out  of  their  general  rate. 

For  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  ambulances,  &c.,  by  the  metropolitan  asylums  managers,  partly 
from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,*  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the  unions  and 
parishes,  according  to  their  ratable  value. 


* The  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  is  raised  by  contributions  from  the  several  unions,  parishes,  and  places  in 
the  metropolis,  assessed  according  to  ratable  value,  upon  precepts  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  fund  is 
paid  to  a receiver  appointed  by  that  board,  and  it  is  applied  to  a variety  of  purposes,  among  which  is  the  maintenance  of 
patients  in  fever  or  small-pox  asylums. 
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Borrowing  powers  are  given  for  the  provision  of  vessels  (hospital  ships),  hospitals,  mortuaries, 
sanitary  conveniences,  disinfecting  apparatus,  and  premises  for  inquests  and  post  mortem  examinations ; 
and  for  raising  such  loans  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  required.  Instructions  are  given 
for  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  the  qualifications  of  such 
officers  are  defined. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  sanitary  control  of  vessels,  and  in  particular  of  the  port  of  London,  in 
which  the  corporation  of  the  city  is  declared  to  be  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  relating  to  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to 
cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases  are  declared  to  extend  to  London. 

Sections  115  to  132  are  mainly  legal  in  character  relating  chiefly  to  procedure,  penalties,  expenses, 
and  appeals  and  to  the  protection  of  sanitary  authorities  from  personal  liability.  Sections  133  to  135 
relate*  specifically  to  the  city  of  London,  declaring  inter  alia  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are 
independent  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  prescribing  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
the  commissioners  making  default  of  duty  in  sanitary  matters.  These  provisions  I have  already  sufficiently 
explained. 

The  remaining  sections  are  also  chiefly  legal,  containing  saving  clauses  for  water  rights  and  for 
the  powers  of  the  Thames  conservators,  temporary  provisions  for  the  case  of  officers  holding  office  under 
appointment  made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  an  elaborate  interpretation  clause,  a repealing  clause, 
an  appointment  of  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  a short  title  (Public  Health  [London] 
Act,  1891). 

The  first  schedule  contains  sections  of  enactments  applied  ; of  these  the  first  declares  that  the 
absence  of  the  prescribed  water  fittings  from  any  house  shall  be  a nuisance,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  render 
the  house  unfit  for  human  habitation  ; others  give  power  to  sanitary  authorities  to  take  proceedings  in 
respect  of  nuisances  arising  outside  their  district ; declare  the  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
issue  orders  and  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  persons  affected  with  cholera  in  the  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  seas  within  3 miles  of  the  coast,  and  to  enforce  them  by  means  of  the  officers 
of  Customs;  give  powers  to  the  Local  Government  Board  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  or  infectious 
disease  to  make  orders  and  regulations  for  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead,  for  house  to  house  visit- 
ation, for  the  provision  of  medical  aid,  and  for  ventilation,  cleansing  and  disinfection,  and  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ; provide  for  the  making  of  by-laws  by  sanitary  authorities  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  authorise  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
they  may  think  fit  in  matters  concerning  the  public  health  in  any  place.  The  second  schedule  enumerates 
the  provisions  of  public  health  Acts  extended  to  Woolwich;  the  third  gives  forms  of  notices,  summonses, 
nuisance  orders,  &c.  ;'  and  the  fourth  schedule  contains  a list  of  enactments  repealed  by  the  Act,  amounting 
to  thirty-six,  of  which  sixteen  are  wholly  repealed  and  the  rest  repealed  in  part. 

As  an  example  of  the  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
disease  from  abroad,  under  the  authority  of  the  various  health  Acts,  I may  give  a short  resume  of  the  cholera 
orders  now  in  force.  The  general  orders  in  their  present  form  were  issued  on  28th  August,  1890,  and 
slightly  amended  on  Gth  September,  1892.  Under  these  orders  if  any  officer  of  Customs  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  a ship  is  infected  with  cholera  he  shall  detain  such  ship,  ordering  the  master  forthwith  to 
anchor  the  ship  in  the  appointed  position,  and  he  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  leave  the  ship  until  she  has  been  examined  by  the  medical  officer  ; provided  that 
if  the  medical  officer’s  examination  shall  not  have  taken  place  within  twelve  hours  after  notice  has  been 
given,  the  ship  shall  be  no  longer  detained. 

Every  sanitary  authority  within  whose  district  passengers  are  likely  to  be  landed  from  ships  coming 
from  abroad  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  officer  of  Customs  of  the  port,  or  of  the  Queen’s  har- 
bour-master in  ports  where  such  an  officer  exists,  appoint  a suitable  position  where  vessels  may  be 
anchored  during  detention  for  medical  examination.  The  medical  officer  of  health  shall  visit  and  examine 
vessels  detained  by  the  officer  of  customs  and  all  other  vessels  which  he  may  suspect  of  being  infected 
by  cholera. 

If  a medical  officer  shall  find  a ship  to  be  infected  by  cholera,  he  shall  certify  the  sanitary  authority 
to  that  effect,  and  he  shall  also  inform  the  Local  Government  Board.  Persons  infected  by  cholera  shall 
be  as  soon  as  practicable  removed  to  some  hospital  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  sanitary  authority ; 
and  the  other  passengers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  until  they  have  satisfied  the  medical  officer  as  to 
their  names,  places  of  destination  and  addresses  ; these  names  and  addresses  are  to  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  [the  various  places  of  destina- 
tion. If  a ship  is  not  infected  with  cholera  but  has  passengers  on  board  who  are  in  a filthy  or  otherwise 
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unwholesome  condition,  the  medical  officer  may  similarly  require  the  passengers  to  satisfy  him  as  to  their 
names  and  addresses,  before  allowing  them  to  leave  the  ship ; and  he  may  in  cases  of  infected  ships,  or  of 
ships  which  have  come  from  places  infected  with  cholera,  direct  the  bilge  water  to  be  pumped  out  before 
the  ship  enters  a dock  or  basin.  In  infected  ships  the  medical  officer  is  to  direct  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  ; bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  are  to  be  taken  to 
sea  and  committed  to  the  deep  properly  loaded  to  prevent  their  rising,  or  to  be  interred  on  shore  as  the 
sanitary  authority  may  direct ; the  ship  is  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  all  articles  likely  to  retain 
infection  are  to  be  destroyed  or  disinfected,  as  the  medical  officer  may  require. 

The  master  of  every  ship  infected  with  cholera  is  to  hoist  a yellow  flag  under  the  national  ensign, 
and  keep  it  flying  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Besides  these  general  orders  there  are  also  special  orders  in  force  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
rags  from  ports  in  France,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azov,  and  from  all  ports  in  Europe  to  the  north 
of  Dunkirk,  excepting  the  ports  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  also  drawn  up  regulations  and  instructions  for  medical  officers 
of  health,  providing  for  their  appointment  by  local  authorities  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  ; for 
their  tenure  of  office  for  a fixed  period,  subject  however  to  one  month’s  notice  from  the  medical  officer, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  to  six  month’s  notice  by  the  local  authority  ; and  for  the  salary  to  be 
paid,  of  which  one-lialf  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  board.  The  duties  imposed  on  the  medical  officers 
practically  cover  everything  connected  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  a district,  and  may  by  readily 
gathered  from  the  Act  which  I have  just  considered. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  publications  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  series  of 
Model  By-laws  for  the  guidance  of  urban  sanitary  authorities  in  administering  the  Health  Act,  in 
framing  which  the  board  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  views  of  the  lioyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

The  contents  of  the  series  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

I.  By-laws  which  are  intended  for  operation  where  the  local  authority  do  not  themselves  under- 

take or  contract  for — 

(a)  The  cleansing  of  footways  and  pavements  adjoining  any  premises  ; 

(b)  The  removal  of  house  refuse  from  any  premises  ; and 

(c)  The  cleansing  of  earth  closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  belonging  to  any  premises. 

And  which  impose  the  duty  of  such  cleansing  or  removal,  at  such  intervals  as  the  local  authority 

may  think  fit,  on  the  occupier  of  any  such  premises. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  local  authorities  should  themselves  undertake  such 
cleansing  and  removal ; and  they  may  undertake  this  duty,  and,  when  required  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  must  undertake  it.  In  such  cases  the  by-laws  under  this  head  would 
not  be  required. 

II.  By-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth;,  dust,  ashes,  and  rubbish,  and 

for  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animals  on  any  premises  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

These  and  the  preceding  by-laws  are  under  the  44th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39 
Viet.,  c.  55). 

III.  By-laws  with  respect  to  common  lodging-houses  : — 

(a)  For  fixing  and  from  time  to  time  varying  the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received 
into  a common  lodging-house,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  therein  ; and 

( b ) For  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  such  houses  ; and 

(c)  For  the  taking  precautions  in  the  case  of  any  infectious  disease  ; and 

( d ) Generally  for  the  well  ordering  of  such  houses. 

These  by-laws  are  framed  under  the  eightieth  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875).  The 
i ntroductory  note  by  the  Local  Government  Board  describes  what  constitutes  a common  lodging-house 
and  what  constitutes  registration.  It  then  points  out  the  extreme  importance  of  preliminary  inspection 
of  premises  proposed  to  be  registered,  because  the  by-laws  assume  that,  as  the  result  of  careful  inspection, 
the  structural  fitness  of  the  premises  in  all  essential  details  will  have  been  ensured  in  advance.  The 
requirements  of  the  by-laws  are  essentially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions  of  fitness ; 
and  in  connection  with  such  maintenance  frequent  systematic  inspection  of  such  registered  houses  is 
essential. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  the  fixing  of  the  number  of  lodgers,  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  for  the 
accommodation  of  married  couples,  for  the  cleansing  of  yards,  rooms,  passages,  windows,  woodwork,  beds 
and  bedding,  for  arrangements  for  personal  ablution,  for  cleansing  and  maintenance  of  water-closets, 
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earth-closets,  and  privies,  and  for  keeping  ashpits  in  good  order.  They  direct  that  means  of  ventilation 
shall  be  maintained,  that  windows  of  sleeping  apartments  shall  be  kept  open  for  stated  periods  every  day, 
when  the  weather  shall  permit;  and  that  bedding  and  bed  clothes  shall  be  aired  for  at  least  two  hours 
every  day.  Regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection,  and  other  provisions 
direct  that  kitchens  shall  not  he  used  as  sleeping  apartments,  that  males  above  the  age  of  10  years  shall 
not  occupy  the  same  bed,  that  no  new  lodger  shall  occupy  the  bed  of  a former  lodger  within  a period  of 
eight  hours  after  the  former  lodger  has  vacated  it,  and  that  sleeping  apartments  are  to  he  furnished  with 
the  requisite  bedsteads,  beds,  bedding,  and  necessary  utensils.  Finally,  every  common  lodging-house 
keeper  is  directed  to  post  in  each  room  a placard  declaring  the  maximum  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be 
received  in  such  room,  and  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  house  a copy  of  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
sanitary  authority ; and  the  concluding  by-law  declares  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  which  are 
recommended  to  be  not  more  than  five  pounds  for  each  single  offence,  and  forty  shillings  per  day  for 
each  continuing  offence. 

IY.  By-laws  relating  to  new  streets  aud  buildings : — 

(o)  With  respect  to  the  level,  width,  and  construction  of  new  street. 

( b ) With  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  aud  chimneys  of  new  buildings, 
. for  securing  stability  and  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  purposes  of  health. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free  circulation 
of  air,  and  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings,  to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits, 
and  cesspools  in  connection  with  buildings,  and  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  prohibition  of  their  use  for  such  habitation. 

(e)  As  to  the  giving  of  notices  ; as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intending 
to  lay  out  streets  or  to  construct  buildings  ; as  to  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authority  ; 
and  as  to  the  power  of  such  authority  to  remove,  alter,  or  pull  down  any  work  begun  or 
done  in  contravention  of  such  by-laws. 

These  by-laws  are  framed  under  section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875).  They  do  not 
specify  provisions  for  the  sewering  of  new  streets,  the  reason  being  that  by-laws  for  such  a purpose 
must  satisfy  conditions  to  a great  extent  dependent  upon  the  varying  circumstances  of  different 
localities;  moreover,  ample  powers  are  already  given  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
The  by-laws  are  elaborate  and  technical,  being  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  ; it  would  therefore  be  im- 
possible to  give  a reasonable  precis  of  them.  But  some  are  so  important,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
especially  with  relation  to  what  has  happened  in  Sydney,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  them  in  extenso. 
Thus  with  respect  to  foundations  and  sites  we  have  the  following  : — 

“ 9.  A person  who  shall  erect  a new  building  shall  not  construct  any  foundation  of  such  building 
upon  any  site  which  shall  have  been  filled  up  with  any  material  impregnated  with  fmcal  matter  or  im- 
pregnated with  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  upon  which  any  such  matter  may  have  been  deposited, 
unless  and  until  such  matter  shall  have  been  properly  removed,  by  excavation  or  otherwise,  from  such  site. 

“ 10.  Every  person  who  shall  erect  a new  domestic  budding  shall  cause  the  whole  ground  surface 
or  site  of  such  building  to  be  properly  asphalted  or  covered  with  a layer  of  good  cement  concrete,  rammed 
solid  at  least  G inches  thick. 

“ 10a.  In  every  case  where  the  intended  site  of  a new  building  may  have  been  or  may  have  formed 
part  of  a clay-pit,  or  where,  by  reason  of  excavation  and  the  removal  of  earth,  gravel,  stones,  or  other 
materials  from  such  site,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  surface  thereof,  may  be  at  such  a depth  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  and  adjoining  such  site  as  may  render  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  existing  surface  of  such  site  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  damp  in 
any  part  of  any  building  to  be  erected  thereon  : — A person  shall  not  construct  any  foundation  of  a new 
building  upon  such  site  or  upon  such  part  thereof  as,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  may  require  elevation, 
unless  and  until  there  shall  have  been  properly  deposited  thereon  a layer  or  layers  of  sound  and  suitable 
material  sufficient  to  elevate  such  site  or  such  part  thereof  to  an  adequate  height,  and  to  form  a stable  and 
healthy  substratum  for  such  foundation. 

“ 10b.  In  every  case  where  the  intended  site  of  a new  building  may  be  within  an  area  bounded  by 
[//ere  insert  boundaries  of  the  area  to  which  the  following  requirement  is  to  appljf,  a person  shall  not 
construct  any  foundation  of  such  building  unless  and  until  there  shall  have  been  properly  deposited  upon 
the  site  a layer  or  layers  of  sound  and  suitable  material  sufficient  to  elevate  such  site  to  a height  at  least 
feet  above  the  ordnance  datum,  and  to  form  a stable  and  healthy  substratum  for  such  foundation; 
or  unless  he  shall  so  erect  the  building  upon  cement  concrete,  masonry,  or  brickwork,  that  the  floor  of 
the  lower  storey  shall  be  at  least  feet  above  the  ordnance  datum.” 
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Here  in  Sydney  we  have  had  many  instances  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  such 
provisions  as  arfe  contained  in  these  by-laws. 

In  addition  to  by-laws  concerning  details  of  construction,  provisions  arc  made  with  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free  circulation  of  air,  to  the  ventilation  and  drainage 
of  buildings,  with  many  diagrams,  and  to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  in 
connection  with  buildings  ; and  regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  prohibition  of  their  use  for  such  habitation  ; and  as  to  the 
giving  of  notices,  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intending  to  lay  out  streets  or  to  construct 
buildings,  as  to  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  as  to  the  power  of  such  authority  to  remove, 
alter,  or  pull  down  any  work  begun  or  done  in  contravention  of  the  by-laws. 

Y.  The  last  series  of  by-laws  relates  to  slaughter-houses  : 

(а)  For  the  licensing,  registering  and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses  ; 

(б)  For  preventing  cruelty  therein  ; 

(c)  For  keeping  the  same  in  a cleanly  and  proper  state  ; 

( d ) For  removing  tilth  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  ; and 

( e ) For  requiring  them  to  be  provided  with  a sufficient  supply  of  water. 

These  by-laws  are  framed  under  Sect.  1G9  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  under  Sect.  128  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1817,  which,  so  far  as  regards  slaughter-houses,  is  incorporated  with  the 

Health  Act. 

Any  person  desiring  a license  for  a slaughter-house  must  make  his  application  in  proper  form 
setting  forth  all  necessary  particulars  as  to  the  premises  ; and  it  is  recommended  that  the  following 
requirements  be  insisted  on  before  license  is  granted. 

The  cattle  lairs  and  slaughter-house  must  not  be  within  100  feet  of  any  dwelling-place,  and  at  least 
two  sides  of  the  slaughter-house  must  be  open  to  direct  communication  with  the  external  air ; it  must  not 
in  any  part  be  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground  ; the  approach  to  it  should  not  be  at  an  incline 
of  more  than  one  in  four,  and  should  not  be  through  a dwelling-house  or  shop.  No  room  or  loft  should 
be  constructed  over  the  slaughter-house,  which  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  water-tank,  of  which 
the  bottom  should  be  not  less  than  6 feet  above  the  floor  of  the  slaughter-house.  The  pavement  should 
be  of  asphalt  or  concrete,  laid  with  proper  slope  and  channel  towards  a gully  properly  trapped  and  covered 
with  a grating,  and  the  slaughter-house  should  be  efficiently  drained.  The  interior  surface  of  the  walls 
should  be  covered  with  hard,  smooth,  impervious  material  to  a sufficient  height.  No  water-closet,  privy, 
or  cesspool  should  be  constructed  within  the  slaughter-house,  nor  should  there  be  any  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  slaughter-house  and  any  stable,  water-closet,  privy,  or  cesspool.  The  lairs  should  be 
properly  paved,  drained,  and  ventilated,  and  no  habitable  room  should  be  constructed  over  any  lair. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  by-laws  may  be  best  understood  from  the  following  extract  from  Hr. 
Ballard’s  report  on  nuisances  in  connection  with  the  slaughtering  of  animals  (Med.  Officer,  L.Gr.B.,  187G): — 

“ The  essentials  of  slaughtering  so  as  to  avoid  nuisances  are  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  slaughter- 
house and  pound,  of  the  atmosphere  of  both,  and  of  all  utensils,  and  the  speedy'  removal  of  all  decomposable 
matters.  The  business  ought  to  be  so  worked  that,  except  during  the  time  when  actual  slaughtering  is 
going  on,  there  should  be  no  unpleasant  odour  of  any  kind  perceptible  within  the  premises,  or  proceeding 
from  them.  In  order  to  ensure  these  results  much  care  is  requisite  in  respect  of  details  of  construction 
of  the  buildings,  and  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business.” 

“ I.  As  to  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  buildings  : — • 

1.  The  slaughter-house  and  pound  should  not  be  contiguous  to  any  inhabited  buildings ; 

a fortiori,  they  should  not,  either  of  them,  be  within  a dwelling-house  or  directly  or  indirectly 
communicating  with  one.  The  slaughter-house  and  pound  should  be  two  distinct  and  separate 
buildings,  or  should  at  least  be  capable  of  being  entirely  shut  off  from  each  other. 

2.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  both  should  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  surface  should  be 

covered  with  a layer  of  limewash  which  can  be  renewed  from  time  to  lime.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  wall  to  the  height  of  5 or  6 feet  should  be  covered  with  smooth  cement,  slabs  of  slate, 
zinc  sheeting,  or  some  similarly  impervious  material  capable  of  being  washed  clean  with  water. 
At  Mr.  T.  Harris’s  slaughter-house  at  Caine,  where,  from  the  mode  of  killing,  blood  becomes 
scattered  high  upon  the  wall,  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  a smooth  cement.  There 
should  be  no  exposed  woodwork  within  the  slaughter-house  ; any  woodwork  which  there  may 
be  should  be  covered  with  a layer  of  paint,  tar,  or  zinc  sheeting. 
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3.  The  flooring  of  the  slaughter-house  should  be  of  some  uniform  material,  sufficiently  even  to  be 

capable  of  ready  and  thorough  cleansing  with  water  and  a brush,  and  sufficiently  rough  to 
avoid  slipping  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  firm  and  incapable  of  giving  way 

under  the  fall  of  heavy  beasts,  or  of  breaking  under  rough  usage The  best 

paving  of  all  is  an  even  jointless  paving,  sufficiently  hard  and  firm  to  resist  rough  usage, 
and  sufficiently  rough  not  to  be  slippery.  Such  a pavement  is  furnished  by  some  concrete 
and  some  asphalt  compositions.  . . . With  a jointless  paving,  and  with  the  wall  surfaces 

protected,  as  I have  recommended,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  perfect  cleanliness  and  sweetness 
of  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  slaughter-house. 

4.  The  paving  should  be  so  sloped  as  that  liquid  matters  shall  run  off  to  a proper  channel  leading 

to  the  inlet  of  a duly  laid  pipe  drain.  This  inlet  should  be  outside  the  slaughter-house,  and 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  arresting  the  flow  of  anything  but  liquid  matter  into  the 
drain. 

5.  Slaughter-houses  and  pounds  should  be  separately  and  very  freely  ventilated,  preferably  by 

louvres  at  the  roof  or  in  opposite  walls,  so  as  to  provide  for  a horizontal  movement  of  air 
across  all  the  upper  part.” 

“ II.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  : — 

1.  During  the  process  of  slaughtering,  as  much  care  as  possible  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 

discharge  of  blood  or  other  animal  matters  upon  the  floor  of  the  slaughter-house.  The 
emptying  of  the  contents  of  the  viscera  should,  where  practicable,  be  performed  in  a separate 
place,  and  any  filth  should  be  swept  up  from  the  floor  and  taken  away  at  short  intervals. 

2.  Hides,  skins,  blood,  fat,  offal,  dung,  and  garbage  should  be  removed  from  the  slaughter-house 

as  quickly  as  possible,  and  while  they  remain  on  the  premises  should  be  so  kept  as  not  to 
become  sources  of  nuisance.  Where  hides  or  skins  are  necessarily  retained  for  a day  or  two 
before  they  can  be  removed,  they  might  without  injury  be  advantageously  (especially  in  the 
summer)  brushed  over  on  the  fleshy  side  with  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other 
antiseptic.  Fat  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in  a cool  place.  Blood,  offal,  dung,  and 
other  garbage  should  be  placed  in  covered  movable  receptacles,  constructed  of  galvanized 
iron  or  other  non-absorbent  material.  Such  articles  as  the  last  mentioned  should  be,  under 
any  circumstances  removed  from  the  premises,  without  undue  delay,  in  the  vessels  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.  A dung-pit,  as  a substitute  for  immediate  removal,  need  not  be 
requisite  in  any  urban  sanitary  district  properly  administered. 

3.  Immediately  slaughtering  is  completed,  the  whole  slaughter-house  floor  and  walls  (to  the 

height  of  the  impervious  portion)  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  the  pound 
thoroughly  cleansed.  All  the  vessels  and  implements  used  in  the  slaughtering,  or  brought 
from  outside  into  the  premises,  should  be  made  and  kept  clean  and  sweet.  The  inner  walls 
of  the  slaughter-house  and  pound  should  have  their  surface  periodically  renovated  by 
limewashing.” 

The  by-laws  are  mainly  intended  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr 
Ballard.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  the  animals  in  the  process  of 
slaughtering,  and  during  preparation  for  slaughtering  ; and  it  is  also  provided  that  no  dogs  are  to  be  kept 
in  slaughter-houses.  From  the  well-known  agency  of  the  dog  in  the  spread  of  hydatids  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  last  is  a most  important  provision.  The  keeping  of  pigs  in  or  about  slaughter-houses  is 
also  forbidden  except  in  preparation  for  slaughtering. 

Finally  a fine  of  not  more  than  £5  is  imposed  for  every  offence  agaiust  these  by-laws,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a continuing  nuisance,  of  not  more  than  10s.  for  every  day  during  which  such  nuisance  shall  be 
continued  after  the  conviction  for  the  first  offence. 

A very  important  portion  of  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  (1890),  which  applies  to  England  and,  with  the  necessary  modification,  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  unhealthy  areas,  the 
second  with  unhealthy  dwrelling-houses,  and  the  third  with  working-class  lodging-houses. 

Part  I.  (Unhealthy  areas)  does  not  apply  to  rural  sanitary  districts.  In  any  urban  sanitary  dis- 
tricts, when  a representation  is  made  to  the  local  authority  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  (either  of  his 
own  motion,  or  at  the  instigation  of  two  justices  or  of  twelye  ratepayers),  tjiat,  within  a certain  area  of 
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the  district,  either  any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  the  narrowness, 
closeness,  and  bad  arrangement,  or  the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  or  groups  of  houses  within 
such  area,  or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences,  or  any  other  sanitary  defects,  or 
one  or  more  of  such  causes,  are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  either  of  the 
buildings  in  the  said  area  or  of  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the  evils  complained  of  can  only  be 
remedied  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and  houses 
within  the  area,  then  the  local  authority  may  pass  a resolution  declaring  that  such  area  is  an  unhealthy 
area,  and,  in  that  case,  shall  forthwith  prepare  a scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  said  area.  This 
scheme,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  maps,  particulars,  and  estimates,  and  must  provide  dwelling 
accommodation  for  the  wmrking  classes  displaced  by  it,  after  proper  advertisement,  and  service  of  notice 
on  owners  interested,  shall  be  sent  with  a petition  to  the  confirming  authority  who  shall  be,  for  the 
county  or  city  of  London,  the  Secretary  of  State ; for  other  parts  of  England  the  Local  Government 
Board ; for  Scotland,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland,  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland.  If,  on  examination  of  the  documents,  the  confirming  authority  think  fit  to  proceed  with  the 
case,  thay  shall  direct  a local  inquiry  to  be  held  in  or  near  the  area  proposed  to  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  representation,  the  sufficiency  of  the  scheme  proposed,  and  any  local 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  it.  On  receipt  of  the  report  of  this  inquiry  the  confirming  authority 
may  make  a provisional  order  declaring  the  limits  of  the  area,  and  authorising  the  scheme  to  be  carried 
out  with  such  modifications  as  the  confirming  authority  may  think  fit,  but  no  addition  may  be  made  to 
the  lands  proposed  by  the  local  authority  to  be  taken  compulsorily ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  serve  a copy  of  this  provisional  order  upon  every  person  interested,  excepting  tenants,  for  a 
month  or  less.  This  provisional  order  is  not,  however,  of  any  validity  until  it  has  been  ratified  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  the  confirming  authority  applies  for  as  soon  as  maybe  convenient,  and  which,  when 
passed,  is  known  as  the  Confirming  Act. 

When  the  Confirming  Act  is  passed  by  Parliament  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to 
purchase  the  lands  required  for  the  scheme  and  otherwise  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution  ; this  may 
be  done  either  by  selling  or  letting  the  land  under  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  buildings  or  by  arranging 
with  trustees  or  other  persons  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect ; but  the  local  authority  may  not  themselves 
undertake  the  reconstruction  part  of  the  scheme  without  the  express  consent  of  the  confirming  authority. 
The  Act  does  not  contemplate  the  entire  execution  of  the  scheme  by  the  local  authority  ; they  may  clear 
the  site  and  make  streets,  but  they  are,  in  general,  to  leave  to  third  persons  the  work  of  rebuilding  under 
the  necessary  conditions.  If  within  five  years  after  the  land  has  been  cleared  the  local  authority  fail  to 
provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  working-class  dwellings  the  confirming  authority  may  step  in  and  direct 
the  land  to  be  sold  by  auction  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  reconstruction  part  of  the  scheme. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  lands  included  in  the  scheme  and  for  com- 
pensation  being  paid  at  the  fair  market  value  without  any  allowance  for  forced  sale  or  for  improvement 
made  after  the  scheme  had  been  advertised  ; and  it  is  also  provided  that  upon  the  purchase  by  the  local 
authority  all  rights  of  way  and  other  easements  are  extinguished. 

The  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  scheme  may  be  paid  from  the  local  rates,  or  from  money 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  local  rates;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  confirming  authority,  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may  lend  to  the  local  authority,  on  the  security  of  the  rates  any  money 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  and  any  such  loan  must  be  repaid  within  such  period,  not  exceeding 
fifty  years,  as  the  confirming  authority  may  recommend. 

Part  II.  (Unhealthy  Dwelling-houses)  : — When  it  appears  to  any  local  authority  that  any 
dwelling-house  within  their  district  is  unfit  for  human  habitation  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  give  notice  to 
the  owner  or  occupier  to  execute  the  works  necessary  to  put  the  house  in  proper  condition,  and  in  case  of 
his  failing  to  do  so  to  apply  to  a magistrate  for  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  premises  for  human 
habitation  (called  in  the  Act  a “closing  order”)  ; and  every  occupying  tenant  of  the  house  in  question  shall 
receive  notice  of  the  closing  order,  and  must  obey  the  order  by  leaving  the  house  within  a period  named 
in  the  notice,  but  not  to  be  less  than  seven  days.  If  a closing  order  has  been  made  against  a house,  and 
the  owner  does  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  it  fit  for  human  habitation,  the  local  authority  shall 
pass  an  order  that  it  is  expedient  to  order  the  demolition  of  the  building,  and  give  notice  of  the  order  to 
the  owner  of  the  building  so  that  he  may  state  his  objections  thereto.  When  an  order  has  been  made 
for  the  demolition  of  a house  the  owner  shall  carry  it  out  within  three  months  ; and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  the 
local  authority  shall  take  down  and  remove  the  building,  sell  the  materials,  and  after  deducting  expenses, 
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pay  over  the  balance  (if  any)  to  the  owner.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  local  authority 
under  this  part  of  the  Act  may  appeal  to  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  no  steps  shall  he  taken  under 
the  order  until  the  appeal  has  been  decided. 

If  any  owner  has  executed  the  works  required  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  dwelling-house,  he 
may,  for  his  reimbursement,  obtain  from  the  local  authority  an  order  charging  the  house  with  an  annuity 
for  thirty  years  of  £6  for  every  £100  spent ; and  this  annuity  shall  take  precedence  of  mortgages  and 
ordinary  charges. 

Powers  of  compulsory  purchase  and  demolition,  or  of  demolition  without  purchase,  are  given  to 
local  authorities  with  respect  to  obstructive  buildings,  that  is  to  say,  any  building  which  causes  one  of  the 
following  effects  : — “ Stops  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to  make  other  buildings  to  be  in 
a condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  ; or  prevents  proper  measures 
from  being  carried  into  effect  for  remedjung  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health  or  other  evils  complained 
of  in  respect  of  other  buildings.” 

As  to  obstructive  buildings  the  local  authority  may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  or  by  any  four  or  more  inhabitant  householders  of  the  district.  A reconstruction  scheme  may  be 
proposed  as  in  Part  I,  and  ratified  by  an  order  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; and  this  order  does  not 
require  the  sanction  of  Parliament  unless  an  owner  of  the  property  in  question  petitions  the  Local 
Government  Board  against  it.  The  arrangements  for  compensation  of  owners  and  for  providing  money 
for  expenses  are  similiar  to  those  described  under  Part  I,  and  in  addition  powers  are  given  to  county 
councils  to  put  this  part  of  the  Act  in  operation  in  cases  where  a local  authority  has  failed  to  do  so  ; 
certain  modifications  are  also  enacted  with  respect  to  the  county  and  city  of  London. 

Part  III.  (Working-class  Lodging-houses)  : — This  part  applies  both  to  urban  and  to  rural  sanitary 
districts,  and  empowers  local  authorities  to  erect  new  buildings  for  the  lodging  of  the  working  classes 
whether  in  town  or  in  country,  and  where  lodging-houses  have  already  been  erected,  if  convenient, 
to  purchase  them.  It  is  also  provided  that  in  rural  districts  a working-class  lodging  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  a cottage  with  a garden  of  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  but  so  that  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the 
garden  shall  not  exceed  £3.  The  usual  provisions  are  made  for  the  confirmation  of  the  scheme  aud  its 
execution  by  the  local  authority  ; power  is  given  to  make  by-laws  for  the  management  of  lodging  houses  ; 
and  authority  is  given  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  make  advances  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  of  the  Act,  on  terms  laid  down  at  length  ; and  these  advances  may  be  made  not  merely  to  local 
authorities,  but  under  certain  conditions  to  owners  of  property,  whether  companies  employing  labour,  or 
private  persons,  who  may  desire  to  erect  working-class  lodging-houses  on  their  property. 

The  rest  of  the  Act  is  mainly  taken  up  with  details  of  administration  which  do  not  apply  in  New 
South  Wales. 

A report  on  English  sanitary  legislation  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  some  notice  of 
the  very  important  Factory  aud  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1891.  The  regulation  of  factories  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  England,  the  first  Act  on  the  subject  having  been  passed  in 
1802,  and  many  separate  enactments  on  the  subject  at  different  times  afterwards.  In  1875,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  regulations  which  had  come  into  force  under  these  different  Acts,  and  the  varying 
conditions  of  manufacturing  operations  which  have  rendered  many  of  them  but  of  little  value,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a Koyal  Commission,  which,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  issued 
a comprehensive  report  in  1876,  tracing  out  distinctly  the  course  of  legistation  and  the  causes  of  the 
difference  of  regulations  in  different  trades,  and  setting  forth  a series  of  resolutions  which  should  form  a basis 
for  preparing  a consolidating  and  amending  Act.  The  Act  of  1878  was  in  the  main  founded  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Koyal  Commission  ; it  was  followed  by  the  “ Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1883,” 
the  “ Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889,”  and  the  “Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891.” 

By  these  Acts  a factory  is  defined  to  be  a place  in  which  machinery  is  moved  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power ; a workshop  includes  all  works  in  which  no  steam,  water  or  other 
mechanical  power  is  used.  Factories  are  divided  into  textile  and  non-textile ; workshops  into  three 
classes,  viz.  : — 

Workshops  ; 

Workshops  in  which  neither  children  nor  young  persons  are  employed  ; and, 

Domestic  workshops. 

The  last  of  these  (domestic  workshops)  are  defined  to  be  workshops  carried  on  in  a private  house, 
room,  or  place  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  there. 
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The  scope  and  bearing  of  the  various  Acts  will,  I think,  be  best  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of 
the  regulations  now  in  force,  which  I have  extracted  from  “ Redgrave’s  Factory  Acts,”  4th  Edition 
London,  1891. 

Tabular  analysis  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  the  Act, 
1891  ; and  of  the  application  of  them  to  the  different  classes  of  works. 


Regulations  to  be  observed  in  Textile  Factories. 

Corresponding  Regulations 
to  be  observed  in  Non- 
textile Factories. 

Workshops. 

Sanitary  Provisions. 

Section  3. — Every  factory  to  be  kept  in  a cleanly  state  free  from 

The  same  as  textile 

The  sanitary  condition  of 

effluvia,  &c. ; to  be  well  ventilated ; not  to  be  overcrowded. 

workshops  is  under  the 

Section  4. — If  an  inspector  observe  a nuisance  he  must  report  to 

do  

local  sanitary  authority. 

sanitary  authority. 

In  default  of  sanitary 

Inspector  authorised  to  take  medical  officer  of  health,  &c.,  with 

do  

authority,  the  Secretary 

him  into  the  factory. 

of  State  may  enforce 
sanitation. 

Section  33. — Every  factory  to  be  limewaslied  once  in  fourteen  months, 
unless  painted  in  oil  once  in  seven  years,  when  it  must  be  washed 
once  every  fourteen  months. 

do  

The  Secretary  of  State  may  exempt  from  this  provision  any  class 
of  factory,  or  part  thereof  not  requiring  it  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness. 

do  

Section  37. — A child,  young  person,  or  woman  not  to  be  employed  in 

Where  dust  is  generated 

The  same. 

wet  spinning,  unless  means  arc  taken  to  prevent  their  being 

by  grinding,  glazing,  or 
polishing,  a fan  shall  be 
provided,  for  preventing 
the  inhalation  of  the 
dust. — s.  36. 

wetted,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 

Safety  and  Accidents. 

Bakehouses  to  be  limc- 
waslied  once  in  six 
months,  or  where  painted 
in  oil  to  bo  washed  once 
in  six  months. — s.  34. 

do 

Section  5. — Hoist  or  teagle,  steam-engine,  water-wheel,  mill  gearing, 
and  dangerous  machinery,  to  be  securely  fenced. 

The  same  as  textile 

None. 

Section  9. — Employment  of  a child  in  cleaning  machinery  in  motion, 
and  of  a child,  young  person,  or  women  in  cleaning  mill-gearing 
in  motion,  prohibited. 

do  

do 

Employment  between  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of  a self-acting 
machine  forbidden. 

do  

do 

Section  31.- — Notice  of  accidents  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and 

do  

Only  fatal  accidents  and 

certifying  surgeon — 

If  fatal. 

If  caused  by  machinery  moved  by  power  or  vat,  or  pan,  and  so  as 
to  prevent  the  injured  person  returning  to  bis  work  for  five  hours 
on  three  days  after  the  accident. 

those  causedby  unfenced 
vat  or  pan  to  be  noticed. 

The  certifying  surgeon  to  report  the  same  to  the  inspector  

do  

The  same. 

Section  82. — If  any  person  suffer  bodily  injury  from  neglect  of  fence, 

do  

The  same  if  from  vat  or 

mill-gearing  or  machinery,  &c.,  requiring  to  be  fenced,  the 
occupier  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £100,  which  may  be  applied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person. 

pan. 

Secretary  of  State  may  require  special  rules  to  be  adopted  in  case 
of  dangerous  incidents  of  employment. 

do  

The  same. 

Sufficient  means  of  escape  from  fire  to  be  provided  in  the  case  of 
factories. 

do  

None. 
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Regulations  to  be  observed  in  Textile  Factories. 

Corresponding  Regulations 
to  be  observed  in  Non- 
textile Factories. 

Workshops. 

Employment  and  Meal  Hours. 

Section  10. — A child,  young  person,  or  woman  not  to  be  employed, 
except  during  period  of  employment  stated  in  notice. 

Young  Persons  and  Women. 

Section  11. — The  period  of  employment,  inclusive  of  meal  hours, 

The  same  as  textile 

The  same. 

do  

do 

shall  be  either  between  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  or  between  7 a.m.  and 
7 p.m. 

But  the  period  of  employ- 

do 

rnent  in  the  works  named 

in  Schedule  3,  Part  1, 
may  be  between  8 a.m. 
and  8 p.m. — s.  42. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is 

do 

authorised  to  add  other 
non-textile  factories  to 
this  list,  and  further 
may  authorise  the  period 
of  employment  to  be 
between  9 a.m.  and  9 

On  Saturday  when  work  commences  at  6 a.m. — 

p.m. — s.  43. 

All  work  must  cease  at  2 

do 

If  not  less  than  one  hour  be  given  for  meals,  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses must  cease  at  1 p.m.,  and  all  other  work  at  T30  p.m. 

p.m. — s.  13. 

If  less  than  one  hour  be  given  for  meals,  manufacturing  processes 
must  cease  at  12*30  p.m.,  and  all  other  work  at  1 p.m. 

On  Saturday,  when  work  commences  at  7 a.m.,  manufacturing  pro- 

do  

do 

cesses  must  cease  at  1'30  p.m.,  and  all  other  work  at  2 p.m. 

When  the  times  of  work 

do 

are  between  8 a.m.  and 
8 p m.,  or  between  9 a.m. 
and  9 p.m.,  work  may* 
continue  on  Saturdays 
until  4 p.m. — s.  42. 

When  working  in  day  and 
night  shifts,  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  not  com- 
pulsory for  male  young 
persons. — s.  58. 

In  Turkey  red-dye  works, 
work  may  continue  on 
Saturday  until  430 
p.m. — s.  47. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is 

do 

authorised  under  certain 
circumstances  to  substi- 
tute another  day  for  the 
Saturday  half -holiday. — 
s.  46. 

Where  the  hours  of  work 

do 

Section  50. — If  the  occupier  of  a factory  be  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  close  his  factory  on  Saturdav  untill  sunset,  he  can  employ 
young  persons  and  women  until  9 p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Section  11. — All  young  persons  and  women  must  have  two  hours  for 

have  not  exceeded  eight 
in  any  one  week,  they 
may  be  extended  to  eight 
hours  on  Saturday. 

The  same  as  textile. 

do 

One  hour  and  a half  must| 

do 

meals  during  the  period  of  employment,  of  which  one  hour  must 

be  given,  of  which  one 

be  given  before  3 p.m. 

hour  must  be  given  be- 

fore  3 p.m. — s.  13. 

Regulations  to  be  observed  in  Textile  Factories. 

Corresponding  Regulations 
to  be  observed  in  Non- 
textile Factories. 
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Employment  and  Meal  Holes — continued. 

On  Saturday,  at  least  half  an  hour  must  be  given  

The  same  as  textile. — s.  13 

The  same. 

A young  person  or  woman  not  to  be  employed  for  more  than  four 
hours  and  a half  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour. 

Section  48.— Except  in  the  factories  named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  7,  and 
others  added  thereto  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Children. 

Not  to  be  employed  more 
than  five  hours  without 
an  interval  of  half  an 
hour. — s.  13. 

do 

Section  12. — Children  are  to  be  employed  either  morning  or  afternoon, 
or  on  alternate  days. 

The  same  as  textile. — s.  14 

do 

The  period  of  employment  for  a child  begins  and  ends  the  same  as 

do  

do 

for  a young  person. 

But  the  period  of  employ- 
ment in  the  works  names 
in  Schedule  3,  Part  1, 
may  be  between  8 a.m. 
and  8 p.m  , and  4 p.m. 
on  Saturdays. — s 43. 

do 

Children  in  the  morning  set  must  cease  work  at  the  dinner  hour, 
but  not  later  than  1 p.m. 

Children  not  to  be 
employed  after  8 p.m. — 
s.  43. 

do 

Children  in  the  afternoon  set  begin  at  the  end  of  the  dinner-time, 
but  not  earlier  than  1 p.m. 

The  same  as  textile 

do 

Children  may  work  on  the  alternate  day  system  on  Saturdays  as 
young  persons. 

do  

The  morning  set  ends  and 
the  afternoon  set  begins 
cn  Saturdays,  the  same 
as  on  other  days. 

do 

do 

A child  shall  not  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  two  successive  weeks, 
nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week,  if  on  any  other  day  in  the  week  he 
has  worked  more  than  five  hours  and  a half. 

A child  shall  not  be 
employed  in  two  suc- 
cessive weeks  in  a morn- 
ing set,  or  in  two  suc- 
cessive weeks  in  an  after- 
noon set. 

do 

Children  working  on  alternate  days  may  work  as  young  persons, 
but  must  not  work  on  two  successive  days,  nor  on  the  same  days 
in  two  successive  weeks. 

The  same  as  textile  : — 
Provided  that  children 
can  only  work  on  alter- 
nate days  if  two  hours 
are  allowed  for  meals. 

do 

When  a child  is  employed  as  a young  person,  he  must  have  the 
same  intervals  for  meals  as  a young  person. 

The  same  as  textile  

do 

A child  not  to  be  employed  more  than  four  hours  and  a half  with- 
out an  interval  of  half  an  hour  ; except 

Section  48. — In  the  factories  named  in  Schedule  3,  Part  2,  and  others 
added  thereto  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Holidays. 

A child  shall  not  be  em- 
employed  more  than  five 
hours  without  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour. 

do 

Section  22. — Every  child,  young  person,  and  woman  shall  be  allowed 
the  following  holidays  : — 

The  same  as  textile 

do 

The  whole  of  Christmas  Day  and  the  whole  of  Good  Friday  ; or 
instead  of  Good  Friday  the  next  public  holiday  under  the  Holi- 
days Extension  Act,  1875. 

do  

do 

Notice  must  be  given  of  such  holidays  and  fixed  up  in  the  factory. 

do  

do 

A half  holiday  shall  comprise  one-half  of  the  period  of  employ- 
ment on  some  other  day  than  Saturday. 

do  

do 

A child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  on  any 
day  or  part  of  a day  set  apart  for  a holiday. 

do  

do 

E 
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Holidays — continued. 

Section  22. — In  Scotland,  other  days  may  be  substituted  for  Christ- 
mas Day  and  Good  Friday. 

The  same  as  textile 

The  same. 

Eight  half  holidays  or  equivalent  whole  holidays,  of  which  half 
shall  be  given  between  15tli  March,  and  1st  October  following. 

do  

do 

Section  50.- — In  the  factory  of  a Jew,  in  which  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed are  Jews,  two  Bank  Holidays  may  be  given  instead  of 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday. 

do  

do 

Section  106. — In  Ireland,  the  17th  or  March,  or  Good  Friday,  or 
Easter  Tuesday  must  be  given,  and  will  reckon  as  two  of  the 

do  

do 

eight  half-holidays. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is 

do 

authorised  to  permit  the 
holidays  under  certain 
conditions  to  be  given 
to  different  sets  on 
different  days. — s.  49. 

Education  of  Children. 

When  working  in  day  and 
night  shifts  it  is  not  com- 
pulsory to  give  eight 
half  holidays  to  male 
young  persons. — s.  58. 

do 

Section  23. — The  parent  of  a child  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a 
recognised  efficient  school,  which  may  be  selected  by  himself. 

The  same  as  textile 

do 

A child  when  employed  in  a morning  or  afternoon  set  shall  attend 
school  for  one  school  attendance  on  each  day  of  every  week 
during  any  part  of  which  he  may  be  employed. 

do  

do 

A child  when  employed  on  alternate  days  must  attend  school  for 
two  school  attendances  on  each  alternate  day. 

do  

do 

f 

Attendance  at  school  must  be  made  between  8 a.m.  and  6 p.m 

do  ......... 

do 

A child  is  not  required  to  attend  on  Saturdays,  or  on  any  holiday 
or  half-holiday  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

do  

do 

Non-attendance  caused  from  sickness,  &c.,  &c - 

do  

do 

When  there  is  not  a certified  school  within  2 miles  of  the  child’s 
residence,  the  child  may  attend  some  other  school  temporarily 
approved  by  an  inspector. 

do  

do 

A child  who  has  failed  to  attend  school  regularly  cannot  be  em- 
ployed the  following  week  unless  the  deficient  attendances  be 
made  up. 

do  

do 

Section  21. — The  occupier  shall  obtain  certificates  from  a school- 
master of  the  school  attendance  of  the  children  employed  in  his 
factory,  and  keep  such  certificates  for  two  months,  and  produce 
the  same  to  the  inspector. 

do  

do 

Section  25. — The  school  managers  may  apply  in  writing  to  an  occupier 
to  pay  the  school  fees,  not  exceeding  3d.  per  week,  or  one-twelfth 
the  wages  of  a child,  which  the  occupier  may  deduct  from  the 
wages  of  the  child. 

do  

do 

Section  20. — When  a child  of  13  has  obtained  a certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency either  of  having  passed  the  prescribed  standard,  or  of 
having  attended  school  the  prescribed  number  of  attendences,  he 
is  deemed  to  be  a young  person. 

Certificates  of  Fitness  for  Employment. 

do  

do 

Section  27. — A person  under  16  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than 
seven,  or,  if  the  certifying  surgeon  resides  more  than  3 miles 
from  the  factory,  thirteen  working  days  unless  the  occupier  has 
obtained  from  the  certifying  surgeon  a certificate  in  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  the  fitness  ot  employment  of  such  person. 

do  

The  Secretary  of  State  may 
require  certificates  to  be 
obtained  in  workshops. — - 

s.  41. 

The  occupier  may  require 
the  certifying  surgeon 
to  grant  certificates  as 
if  his  workshop  were  a 
factory. — s.  28. 
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Certificates  of  Fitness  foe  Employment — continued. 

A certificate  of  fitness  shall  not  be  given  unless  a certificate  of 
birth  be  produced,  or  other  proof  of  real  age. 

The  same  as  textile 

Section  29. — When  an  inspector  considers  any  person  under  16  unfit 
to  work  he  may  give  notice  to  the  occupiers,  and  the  persons 
shall  not  be  employed  more  than  seven  days  unless  certified  by 
the  certifying  surgeon  to  be  fit  for  work. 

do  

Section  30. — An  inspector  may  annul  a certificate  of  a certifying 
surgeon  if  certificate  of  age  of  the  person  named  therein  was  not 
produced,  if  he  think  the  person  under  the  age  named  in  the 
certificate. 

do  

When  a child  becomes  a young  person  a fresh  certificate  of  fitness 
must  be  obtained. 

do  

Section  73. — A certificate  of  fitness  shall  only  be  granted  on  personal 

do  

[Not  applicable  at  present 
in  workshops. 

examination. 

Section  30. — The  same  certificate  of  fitness  may  be  valid  for  all  the 
factories  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  occupier  in  the  district  of 
the  same  certifying  surgeon. 

do  

Section  73. — A certifying  surgeon  shall  examine  persons  only  at  the 
factory  where  such  persons  are  employed,  unless  the  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  is  less  than  five,  or  unless  specially 
allowed  by  an  inspector. 

do  

Section  72. — Certifying  surgeons  to  be  appointed  by  an  inspector  ... 

do  

Section  74. — Fees  to  be  paid  to  a certifying  surgeon  

do  

Section  71. — Where  there  is  not  a certifying  surgeon  within  3 miles. 

do  

the  poor  law  medical  officer  to  act  as  certifying  surgeon. 
Regulations  as  to  Meal  Times. 

J 

Section  17. — All  children,  young  persons,  and  women  to  have  the 
times  allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  periods  of  the  day. 

The  same  as  textile,  but  not 

to  apply  to  the  factories 
named  in  Sch.  3,  Part  2. 

A child,  young  person,  or  woman,  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
room  where  a manufacturing  process  is  being  carried  on,  or  to 
be  employed  during  a meal  time. 

do 

The  Secretary  of  State 
authorised  to  extend 
these  modifications  in 
certain  cases. — s.  52. 

Meals  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  certain  parts  of  glass- 
works, lucifer  match - 
works,  and  earthenware 
works — Sch.  2. 

The  same. 

The  Secretary  of  State 
power  to  prohibit  meals 
being  taken  in  places 
injurious  to  health. — s. 
39 

do 

Sections  19  and  78. — Notice  of  meal-hours  to  be  fixed  up — of  hours  of 
work,  &c. 

The  same  as  textile 

do 
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Prohibitions  of  Employment. 

Section  20. — A child  shall  not  be  employed  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
After  31st  December,  1892,  the  minimum  age  will  be  11  years. 

The  same  as  textile 

The  same. 

Section  21. — A child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed 

The  same  as  textile,  except 

do 

on  Sunday  ; but 

as  respects  male  young 
persons  in  blast  furnaces 
and  paper  mills. — s.  58.. 

Section  51. — If  the  occupier  be  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  close  his 
factory  on  Saturday,  both  before  and  after  sunset,  a Jewish  young 
person  or  woman  may  be  employed  on  Sunday  the  same  as  if 
Sunday  were  Saturday. 

The  same  as  textile 

do 

A child  or  young  person  is 
not  to  be  employed  in 
the  silvering  of  mirrors 
by  the  mercurial  process 
or  the  making  of  white 
lead. — Sell.  1 

A child  or  female  young 
person  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  melting  or  an- 
nealing glass. — Sell.  1 

do 

Overtime  and  Nightwork. 

A female  under  16  is  not 
to  be  employed  in  brick 
making  or  salt-making. 
—Sch.  1 

A child  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  dry  grinding 
in  the  metal  trades,  or 
where  lucifer-match  dip- 
ping is  carried  on. — 
Sch.  1 

A child  under  11  shall  not 
be  employed  in  metal 
grinding  other  than  dry 
metal  grinding,  or  in 
fustian  cutting. — Sch.  1 

do 

Section  44. — Male  young  persons  of  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed 

Male  young  persons  of  16 

do 

in  lace  factories  between  4 a.m.  and  10  p.m.  under  certain  condi- 

years  of  age  may  be  em- 

tions. 

ployed  in  bakehouses 
between  5 a.m.  and  9 
p.m.  under  certain  con- 
ditions.—s.  45 

Section  50. — If  the  occupier  be  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  keep  his 
factory  closed  on  Saturday  both  before  and  after  sunset  he  may 
employ  the  young  persons  and  women  one  hour  on  every  other 
week  day,  but  not  before  6 a.m.  or  after  9 p.m. 

The  same  as  textile 

do 

Section  57. — Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  employment  of  young 
persons  and  women  to  recover  lost  time  in  water-mills  at  the 
rate  of  one  hour  per  day,  for  not  exceeding  ninety-six  days  in 
ease  ot  drought,  and  not  exceeding  forty-eight  days  in  case  of 
flood. 

do 

Section  63. — The  Secretary  of  State,  where  cleanliness,  &c.,  is 
deficient,  may  by  order  direct  the  adoption  of  special  means  as  a 
condition  of  the  exceptional  employment. 

do 

do 
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Overtime  and  Night  work — continued. 


Workshops. 


Section  64. — When  an  exception  has  been  authorised,  and  it  is  found 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  by  order 
rescind  such  exception. 


The  same  as  textile 


The  same. 


Young  persons  and  women 
may  be  employed  foi 
fourteenhourSjjncluding 
two  hours  for  meals  be- 
tween 6 a.m.  and  8 p m 
or  between  7 a.m.  and  9 
p.m.,  or  between  8 a.m. 
and  10  p.m.  in  the  works 
named  in  Schedule  3, 
Part  3,  for  not  more 
than  five  day's  in  a week 
and  forty-eight  in  a year ; 
and  in  the  works  named 
in  Schedule  3,  Part  5,  for 
ninety-six  days  in  a 
year. — bs.  53,  56. 

The  Secretary  of  State 
authorised  to  extend 
these  provisions  to  other 
non-textile  factories 
under  certain  condi- 
tions.— ss.  53,  5G. 

If  a process  be  incomplete 
at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  employment  in  the 
works  named  in  Schedule 
3,  Part  4,  children, 
young  persons,  and 
women  may  be  employed 
for  thirty  minutes  beyond 
the  period  of  employ- 
ment, provided  the  hours 
of  work  do  not  exceed 
the  hours  of  work 
allowed  by  law. — s.  54. 

The  Secretary  of  State 
authorised  to  extend 
these  provisions  under 
certain  conditions. — s. 
54. 


do 


do 


do 


do 


Young  persons  and  women 
may  be  employed  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent damage  from 
spontaneous  combustion 
in  Turkey  red-dyeing, 
and  from  atmospheric 
influence  in  open-air 
bleaching. — s.  55. 

Male  young  persons  may 
be  employed  on  day  and 
night  shifts  in  the  fac- 
tories named  in  Schedule 


None. 


3,  Port  6. — s.  58. 
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Overtime  and  Nightwork — continued. 


Miscellaneous  Regulations. 


The  Secretary  of  State 
authorised  to  permit  the 
employment  of  male 
young  persons  of  16 
years  of  age  in  night 
shifts. — s.  58. 

Male  young  persons  of  16 
years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed at  night  in  pro- 
vincial newspaper  offices 
on  two  nights  in  a 
week. — s.  59. 

Male  young  persons  may 
be  employed  in  glass 
works  according  to  the 
accustomed  hours  of  the 
works  under  certain  con- 
ditions.— s.  60. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may 
authorise  the  employ- 
ment of  male  young 
persons  of  16  years  of 
age  as  male  adults  in 
bakehouses. — s.  45. 


The  same. 


None. 


The  same. 


Sections  19,  78. — Notice  to  be  hung  up  of  times  of  work  and  meals  : 
Abstract  of  Act.  Names  of  inspectors  and  certifying  surgeons. 
Clock  by  which  hours  of  work  are  regulated. 

Section  66. — Notice  of  special  exception  to  he  hung  up,  and  notice  to 
be  sent  to  inspector. 

When  working  overtime  under  special  exception,  same  to  be  entered 
in  a register. 

Section  77.— Register  of  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  be 
kept,  with  details,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Extracts  to  be  sent  when  required  by  the  inspector. 

Section  76.— Hours  of  work  to  be  regulated  by  a public  clock 

Section  92. — Any  person  in  a factory  while  machinery  is  in  motion 
or  while  a manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  deemed  to  be 
employed,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved. 

Section  94. — Definition  of  employment 

Section  75. — Occupier  of  factory  to  send  notice  to  inspector  within 
one  month  of  commencing  to  work  a factory. 

Section  80. — Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  authorised  to 
examine  weights  and  measures  used  for  checking  wages,  &c. 


The  same  as  textile 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 

do 


Secretary  of  State  may 
require  registers  to  be 
kept  in  workshops — s. 
77. 

The  s ame. 
do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 


do 


The  provisions  ivliicli  apply  to  workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  and 
young  persons  ( section  15)  are  the  following  : — 

The  period  of  employment  for  a woman  shall  be  for  a specified  period  of  twelve  hours,  between  G a.m. 

and  10  p.m.,  and  of  eight  hours  between  6 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

There  shall  be  allowed  to  each  woman  for  meals  and  absence  from  work,  between  such  periods  of 
employment,  one  hour  and  a half,  except  on  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an 
hour. 

Prohibition  of  work  on  Sunday. 
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The  only  provisions  of  this  Act  which  apply  to  domestic  workshops  {section  16)  are  the  following , 
applying  only  to  children  and  young  persons  : — 

The  period  of  employment  for  a young  person  shall  he  between  6 a.m.  and  9 p.m.,  and  4 p.m.  on 
, Saturdays. 

There  shall  be  allowed  to  each  young  person,  between  such  periods  of  employment,  four  hours  and 
a half,  except  on  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday,  two  hours  and  a half. 

The  period  of  employment  for  a child  shall  be  between  6 a.m.  and  1 p.m.,  or  between  1 p.m.  and 
8 p.m.  and  4 p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

A child  shall  be  employed  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  changing  every  week. 

The  parent  of  a child  must  cause  his  child  to  attend  school. 

A child  shall  attend  school  daily  for  one  school  attendance. 

A child  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour. 

Prohibition  of  work  of  children  and  young  persons  on  Sunday. 

In  domestic  workshops  overtime  cannot  be  worked. 

The  enactments  respecting  inspection,  duties,  and  authority  of  inspectors,  legal  proceedings,  amount 
and  levying  of  fines,  definition  of  terms,  &c.,  are  alike  applicable  to  textile  factories,  non-textile 
factories,  workshops,  and  workshops  in  which  neither  children  nor  young  persons  are  employed, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  maximum  amount  of  the  fines  to  domestic  workshops. 

In  flax  scutch  mills,  in  which  women  only  are  employed  intermittently,  and  for  not  more  than  six 
months  in  the  course  of  the  year,  their  labour  is  entirely  unrestricted,  but  the  mills  are  subject 
to  the  sanitary  regulations,  and  those  relating  to  the  fencing  of  machinery,  &c. 

The  occupations  of  straw-plaiting,  pillow-lace  making,  glove  making  (section  97),  and  manual  labour 
in  the  mauufacture  of  light  articles,  where  the  labour  is  exercised  at  irregular  intervals,  and  does 
not  furnish  the  principal  means  of  living  to  the  family  exercising  them  in  a private  house 
(section  9S),  are  entirely  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  administration  of  the  Factories  Act  is  under  the  Home  Secretary,  with  power  to  appoint  the 
necessary  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants  ; the  principal  officers  are  the  chief  inspector  and  the  superintend- 
ing inspectors  ; the  chief  inspector’s  address  is  at  the  Home  Office,  Whitehall. 

The  last  branch  of  English  sanitary  legislation  to  which  I shall  draw  attention,  is  the  provision 
made  against  adulteration,  by  the  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1875.  For  many  years  the  law  had 
taken  some  notice  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  public  revenue  than  from  any  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  ; and  it  was 
not  till  the  famous  inquiry  by  the  Lancet  newspaper  in  1851,  into  the  quality  of  the  food  and  drugs 
commonly  sold  in  London,  conducted  principally  by  Dr.  Hassall,  that  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The  revelations  of  the  Lancet  inquiry  were 
sufficiently  startling,  showing  that  adulteration  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent ; and  some  time 
afterwards,  in  1S55,  ra  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs.  The  report  of  this  committee  confirmed  in  great  measure  the 
results  of  the  Ljancet  inquiry  ; and  in  1S60  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  was  passed,  which  was  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee.  It  authorised  but  did  not  enjoin  the  appointment  of 
public  analysts,  and  it  left  the  procuring  of  samples  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  imposing  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  on  every  person  who  should  sell  as  pure  and  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
which  is  adulterated  or  not  pure.  The  Act  was  practically  a dead  letter;  very  few  analysts  were 
appointed  ; private  persons  did  not  care  to  take  up  the  somewhat  invidious  position  of  informers  ; and 
it  was  difficult  to  prove  the  sale  of  particular  articles  as  pure  and  unadulterated.  Another  Act  was  passed 
in  1872  extending  the  definition  of  adulteration,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  samples  by  inspectors,  and 
giving  private  purchasers  the  right  of  obtaining  analyses  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  Act,  although  in  many  respects  exceedingly  valuable,  was  found  to  cause  a good  deal  of 
hardship  to  many  respectable  tradesmen,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a clear  understanding  as  to 
what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  adulteration,  and  partly  from  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
inexperience  of  the  analysts  ; moreover  the  number  of  proceedings  under  it  outside  London  and  a few  large 
towns  was  exceedingly  small.  Another  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  in  1874,  which  recommended 
that  the  Acts  of  1860  and  1872  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a consolidating  and  amending  Act  should  be 
substituted  for  them  ; that  a court  of  analytical  reference  should  be  constituted  at  Somerset  House  ; that 
provision  should  be  made  for  sending  samples  by  post  to  the  Analyst ; that  fraudulent  abstraction,  e.g.,  of 
cream,  should  be  included  among  the  offences  punishable  as  adulteration  ■ and  that  protection  should  be 
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given  to  retail  traders  selling  goods  which  they  had  purchased  under  written  warranty  of  their  purity  ; 
and  which  at  the  time  of  selling  thayhad  no  reason  to  believe  to  be  other  than  pure.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  carried  out  in  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  certain  doubtful  points  in  which  were 
made  clear  by  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  principal  Act  and  the 
amending  Act ; anyone  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  them  clearly  and  elaborately  stated  in  “ The 
Law  on  Adulteration,”  by  Thomas  Herbert  (Knight  & Co.,  London,  1884).  I shall  content  myself  with 
a brief  account  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  has  charge  of  that  department. 

Por  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  adulterations  each  county  and  every  quarter  sessions  borough  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants  must  appoint  a public  analyst,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  analyst  to  analyse  such  specimens  as  may  be  brought  to  him, 
on  payment  of  a sum  not  exceeding  10s.  6d.  Any  private  person,  or  any  medical  officer  of  health, 
inspector  of  nuisances,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  inspector  of  markets,  or  police  constable  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  authority,  may  purchase  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  or  any  drug  for  analysis, 
informing  the  dealer  of  his  purpose  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  purchase.  He  must  then  at 
once  divide  the  article  purchased  into  three  parts  ; one  for  the  public  analyst,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
dealer,  and  to  be  analysed  on  his  behalf  if  he  think  fit ; and  the  third  to  be  sealed  for  analysis  at  Somerset 
House  if  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

If  the  analyst  find  any  adulteration  in  the  sample,  an  information  is  laid  before  a magistrate,  and 
the  case  is  tried  by  him.  Should  the  analysis  on  behalf  of  the  dealer  differ  materially  from  that  by  the 
public  analyst,  the  magistrate  may,  before  deciding,  send  the  third  portion  to  be  analysed  at  Somerset 
House,  and  the  result  of  this  analysis  will  determine  the  question.  A fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  may 
be  imposed  for  the  mixing  of  injurious  ingredients  with  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  with  any  drug  ; for 
a second  offence  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  six  months  with  hard  labour. 
Por  selling  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or  drugs,  not  of  the  proper  nature,  substance  and  quality,  the  penalty 
is  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

Although  any  private  person  has  a right  to  purchase  samples  for  analysis,  yet  in  practice  the  right 
is  exercised,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  only  by  the  public  officers  whom  I have  named. 

The  various  local  authorities  are  bound  to  furnish  annual  reports  of  their  proceedings  under  these 
Acts  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  from  which  the  board  compiles  a report  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Prom  the  report  for  1S91  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  analyses  for  that  year  was  29,028, 
there  being  one  analysis  for  every  580  persons  in  London,  and  'one  for  every  1,100  in  the  provinces  ; but 
the  extent  to  which  the  Acts  are  put  in  force  varies  considerably  in  different  districts.  The  report 
expresses  surprise  that  in  many  cases  the  local  authorities  are  content  to  leave  the  inhabitants  without 
that  protection  against  fraud  by  the  sale  of  adulterated  food,  which  the  exercise  of  the  statutory  powers 
conferred  on  the  authority  would  be  likely  to  ensure.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  the  proportion  of 
adulterated  samples  is  rather  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  those  analysed.  On  this  subject  the  analyst  for 
Kent  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  which  I quote  : 

“ The  practice  of  adulteration  has  become  a fine  art,  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  being 
applied  to  the  subject  as  perseveringly  and,  indeed,  as  successfully  as  the  same  things  are  being  employed 
in  other  more  legitimate  directions.  Works  chemists  of  the  highest  skill  in  each  special  department  of 
the  food  trade  are  continually  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  articles  that  can  be  sold  at  a greater 
profit  than  the  things  they  resemble  at  perhaps  a less  price.  This  gives  rise  to  a perpetual  conflict 
between  the  falsifier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  analyst  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  in  some 
respects  is  placed  at  a great  disadvantage,  for  whereas  every  move  and  method  on  his  part  that  is  devised 
to  advance  the  art  of  detecting  adulteration  is  done  openly  in  the  face  of  the  scientific  world,  the  arts  of 
the  adulterator  are  practised  and  perfected  in  secret.  In  point  of  fact  the  most  refined  and  successful 
processes  that  have  been  introduced  for  the  falsification  of  food  have  been  devised  in  view  of,  and  with 
the  express  design  to  elude  those  means  of  detection  which  from  time  to  time  are  discussed  and  published 
in  the  transactions  of  our  scientific  societies.  This  will  explain  how  it  comes  about,  that  from  time  to 
time  new  methods  of  adulteration  are  sprung  upon  us,  and  for  a while  a new  fashion  in  adulteration  sets 
in,  until  in  turn,  by  the  invention  of  new  processes,  or,  perhaps  by  the  perfecting  of  old  ones,  detection 
of  the  new  fashioned  mode  of  adulteration  is  made  possible,  and  a check  thereby  put  upon  the  evil  practice, 
which  in  course  of  time  dying  out,  is  followed  by  other  perhaps  more  cunning  devices ; and  so  it  goes  on 
year  by  year,  an  everlasting  see-saw  of  attack  and  defence,  from  all  of  which  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  public  analyst  day  by  day  becomes  more  onerous  and  more  exacting.” 
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The  report  comments  on  this  statement  by  remarking  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  the  progress  of  analytical  science  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  fraudulent  sophistication  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  effect  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  been  to  stimulate  the  discovery 
of  new  and  improved  methods  of  analysis. 

One  or  two  of  the  special  points  in  the  report  may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  Thus  it  is  mentioned 
that  at  Worcester  the  analyst  found  that  some  genuine  milk  contained  microbes  and  bacilli,  being  the 
produce  of  a diseased  cow,  and  at  Brighton  two  samples  of  milk  were  condemned  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a considerable  number  of  larvae  of  gnats.  With  regard  to  condensed  milk  the  analyst  for  the 
Strand  district  reports  that  one  sample  contained  15  per  cent.  fat.  The  original  milk  from  which  it  had 
been  prepared  had  therefore  been  deprived  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  its  fat.  For  infants  it  was 
recommended  that  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with  from  eight  to  thirteen  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The 
consequence  of  feeding  a child  on  such  a mixture  would  be  semi-starvation. 

Adulteration  of  butter  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  spite  of  the  passing  of  the  Margarine  Act, 
1887.  Some  of  the  samples  analysed  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  fats,  and  in  one  case  a packet 
which  was  labelled  as  containing  80  per  cent,  of  butter  was  found  to  have  only  about  one-sixth  of  that 
proportion. 

Mixtures  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee  were  often  mainly  composed  of  chicory,  and  in  some 
instances  the  proportion  of  genuine  coffee  was  as  little  as  30,15,  and  even  5 per  cent.  As  to  two  cases  in 
which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  “ coffee”  was  chicory,  the  analyst  for  Salford  suggests  that  the  presence 
of  the  trace  of  the  genuine  article  must  have  been  due  to  the  accidental  use  of  a coffee  scoop  to  weigh  out 
the  chicory,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  a decline  in  the  use  of  coffee  when 
adulteration  is  carried  on  to  this  extent. 

In  some  of  the  lager  beer  examined  it  was  found  that  salicylic  acid  has  been  used  as  a preservative. 
Whether  the  minute  quantities  employed  for  the  purpose  cau  be  properly  regarded  as  an  adulterant  or  as 
injurious  to  health  is  a question  upon  which  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  analysts. 

Many  samples  of  spirits  were  found  to  have  been  diluted  beyond  what  is  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
1879.  In  very  few  instances  had  anything  but  water  been  added  ; though  in  one  case  a small  amount  of 
treacle  was  detected,  and  in  another  there  was  some  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

Of  aerated  waters  sixty-three  samples  were  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  usually  from 
some  defect  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

As  to  olive  oil  the  following  note  by  the  analyst  for  West  Sussex  is  interesting  : — 

“ Of  four  olive  oils,  two  only  consisted  of  real  olive  oil ; whilst  one  contained  67  per  cent,  of 
cotton  oil,  and  another  was  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  cotton  oil  and  one  part  of  mineral  oil.  Such  a 
mixture,  I need  hardly  point  out,  is  utterly  unfit  for  human  food,  mineral  oils  being  absolutely  indigestible. 
It  is  equally  unfit  for  lubrication,  as  cotton  oil  has  strong  drying  properties,  and  would  rapidly  clog  any 
machinery  to  which  it  was  applied.” 

“ Cotton  oil,  manufactured  in  immense  quantities,  chiefly  in  America,  is  a sweet  oil  in  every  way 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  but  has  less  than  one-half  the  market  value  of  good  olive  oil.  It  is  in 
consequence  largely  used  as  an  adulterant  of  the  latter.  Very  little  oil  indeed  is  now  sold  under  the 
name  of  olive  oil,  and  indefinite  terms  like  salad,  Lucca,  or  household  oil,  with  adjectives  generally  in  the 
superlative,  have  been  adopted  by  grocers  and  oilmen,  in  order  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.” 

All  tea  is  analysed  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  before  being  taken  out 
of  bond.  This  system  seems  to  work  very  well,  inasmuch  as  of  the  412  samples  purchased  from  retailers 
during  the  year,  not  one  was  found  to  be  adulterated.  Of  the  876  samples  analysed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Customs,  816  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  while,  of  the  remainder,  fourteen  were  ultimately 
admitted  for  home  consumpton,  thirty -two  being  exhausted,  damaged,  or  mixed  with  other  substances, 
were  restricted  to  exportation,  and  fourteen  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food. 

Of  the  29,028  samples  analysed  during  the  year,  all  but  177  were  obtained  by  officers  of  local 
authorities.  As  invariably  happens,  a much  larger  proportion  (34'5  per  cent.)  of  the  private  than  of  the 
official  samples  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  since  (apart  from  the  fact  that  inspectors,  unless  they  take 
special  pains  to  conceal  the  object  of  their  purchase,  often  have  superior  articles  supplied  to  them),  a 
private  individual  is  unlikely  to  saddle  himself  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  an  analysis, 
unless  his  suspicion  of  adulteration  is  based  on  tolerably  solid  grounds. 
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Results  of  Sanitary  Legislation  iij  England. 


Tiie  benefits  accruing  to  a country  from  a sound,  system  of  sanitary  legislation  and  administration  may 
be  expected  to  present  themselves  in  two  ways : — First,  in  the  diminution  of  the  general  death-rate, 
and  consequent  increase  of  the  general  longevity : Secondly,  in  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  sickness, 
actually  existing,  with  a consequent  increase  in  the  working  power  of  the  population,  and  a lessening  of 
the  period  of  shattered  health  resulting  from  all  serious  illness,  even  though  ending  in  recovery.  How 
far  the  second  of  these  benefits  has  actually  resulted  from  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  accuracy.  There  are  no  data,  statistical  or  other,  in  existence,  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  amount  of  sickness  actually  prevailing  in  England  in  any  particular  year.  But  a sufficient  notion 
may  be  obtained  inferentially,  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  first  of  the  expected 
benefits,  i.e.,  the  diminution  of  the  general  death-rate.  If  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  sickness 
be  diminished  in  any  year,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  number  of  non-fatal  cases  of  sick- 
ness is  also  diminished  in  a similar  proportion,  more  especially  if  wre  bear  in  mind  the  considerable  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  epidemics  in  which  a high  mortality  is  generally  associated  with  a correspondingly 
large  number  of  non-fatal  cases.  A high  mortality  means  generally  not  only  a large  number  of  deaths, 
but  also  a large  number  of  cases  of  sickness  followed  by  permanent  or  temporary  recovery.  Now  the 
annual  variation  of  the  death-rate  in  England  may  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  accuracy  from  the 
reports  of  the  Pegistrar-General  dating  from  the  year  1838  to  the  year  1890,  the  last  which  is  as  yet 
published.  Let  us  then  consider  shortly  what  these  reports  tell  us,  andUet  us  for  convenience  divide  the 
period  under  consideration  into  three  parts ; first,  from  1838,  the  first  year  for  which  materials  exist,  to 
1875,  the  year  in  which  the  Health  Act  was  passed  ; second,  from  1876  to  1880,  when  the  new  system 
was  in  course  of  introduction  ; and  third,  from  1881  onwards,  when  it  may  be  held  to  be  fairly  exercising 
its  beneficial  influence. 

Here  then  are  the  facts.  From  1838  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  death-rate  averaged  22'3  per  1,000 
(Longstaff);*  from  1876  to  18S0  it  averaged  20'S;  from  1S81  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  average  was  19'14< ; a 
reduction  in  the  period  1S76-80,  as  compared  with  1838-75,  of  1*5  per  1,000,  and  1881-90  of  3T6  per  1,000. 
To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  percentages  these  figures  may  not  appear  to  signify  much  ; but  when 
differently  expressed  they  may  be  more  intelligible.  Thus  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society,  showed  that  if  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  of  1876-80  were  to  continue  it  would 
mean  an  increase  in  the  mean  duration  of  male  life  in  England  by  two  years,  and  of  female  life  by  34 
years,  as  compared  with  the  English  life  table  (Longstaff,  p.  226).  For  the  sexes  taken  together,  so  far 
as  I can  gather  from  the  material  at  my  command,  the  increase  in  the  mean  duration  of  life  for  the  period 
1876-80  as  compared  with  that  of  1838-75,  if  the  low  death-rate  were  maintained  would  amount  to  2'3G6 
years.  Now  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  for  the  period  1881-90,  in  spite  of  the  severe  epidemic  of  influenza 
in  the  last  year  of  the  period,  is  still  greater  than  that  for  1876-80,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  I have 
just  given.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  mean  duration  of  life  both  for 
males  and  females  is  better  than  it  was  in  1880.  According  to  mv  calculation  the  increase  in  the  mean 
duration  of  life  in  England  for  the  third  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  taking  both  sexes  together, 
would  amount  to  4'2S  years.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  increase  applies  (as  we  shall  see)  chiefly  to 
persons  in  youth  and  at  the  more  vigorous  periods  of  life,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  no  small  gain.  Or,  the 
gain  maybe  represented  in  another  way,  (Monod,  “Les  Mesures  Sanitaires  en  Angleterre”  p.  14)  by 
calculating  the  number  of  lives  preserved  to  the  country,  which  would  have  been  lost  if  the  old  high 
death-rate  had  been  maintained.  The  numbers  of  lives  saved  are  as  follows : — f 


1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883.. . 

1884.. . 


55,183 

1885 

87,522 

85,722 

1886 

80,545 

68,543 

1887 

95,757 

72,177 

1888 

■ « • 

...  125,680 

62,986 

1889 

142,446 

* Studies  in  Statistics,  London,  1891,  p.  226. 

+ M.  Monod’s  figures  are  a shade  too  high  : the  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  during  the  latter  years, 
on  which  the  calculations  were  based,  was  found  by  the  Census  of  1891  to  have  been  a little  in  excess  of  the  real  population. 
But  the  excess  is  trifling,  it  has  not  amounted  in  any  year  to  more  than  0'35  per  1,000  in  the  death-rate  ; I have,  therefore, 
quoted  the  figures  as  they  stand  in  M.  Monod’s  book. 
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This  amounts  to  a total  of  S7G,581  persons  preserved  from  death  in  ten  years ; about  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  may  be  as  well  that  I should  here  point  out  that  the  total  death-rate  per  1,000  cannot  bo  used 
as  a ground  for  comparing  the  sanitary  condition  of  different  countries,  or  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  without  making  the  necessary  corrections  for  their  different  constitution  as  regards  sex  and  age 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  clear  that  any  country  or  part  of  a country,  with  an  unusual  proportion  of  its 
population  between  the  ages  of  10  and  35  will,  cceteris  paribus,  have  a low  death-rate;  while  a country 
with  an  unusual  proportion  of  its  population  above  45  will,  cater  is  paribus,  have  a high  death-rate,  and 
the  well-known  greater  longevity  of  females  is  not  without  an  effect  on  the  recorded  rate,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  either  sex.  Thus,  as  Longstaff  points  out,  in  1883  the  recorded  death-rate  of  Bradford 
was  18-34,  consequently  1'20  below  that  of  England  and  Wales ; but  when  the  correction  for  age  and  sex  was 
applied,  the  death-rate  was  found  to  be  20'2G  or  '72  above  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Similarly  in  Man- 
chester for  the  same  year  the  recorded  death-rate  was  27'G4,  while  the  corrected  death-rate  amounted  to  no 
less  than  30'S0,  or  nearly  GO  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  whole  country.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  of  little 
use  to  compare,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  recorded  death-rate  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  more  settled 
countries,  without  making  the  necessary  age  correction  which  could  only  be  done  after  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  census  returns.  We  should  naturally  expect  a low  recorded  death-rate  in  a colony  where  the 
population  is  being  steadily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  young  and  vigorous  adults,  and  this  death-rate 
cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  that  of  older  and  more  settled  countries  till  the  proper  estimation  has 
been  made  for  the  proportional  difference  in  age  and  sex  of  the  populations  of  the  two  countries  compared. 
Before  any  trustworthy  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  annual  death-rate  of  two  countries,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  work  out  satisfactorily  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  populations  compared  as 
to  infancy,  youth,  period  of  vigour,  and  period  of  decline.  This,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  has  not  been  done 
in  any  of  the  comparisons  which  arc  occasionally  made  between  the  death-rate  of  New  South  Wales  and 
that  of  other  countries.  They  do  not,  therefore,  seem  to  me  to  have  any  very  great  value,  as  exact  state- 
ments of  the  relative  health  condition  of  the  Colony,  although  doubtless  the  circumstances  of  life  in  New 
South  Wales  are  naturally  in  many  ways  more  favourable  to  longevity  than  those  which  attend  life  in 
crowded  cities  of  the  old  world. 

But  this  is  a digression.  Having  seen  that  there  has  been  a substantial  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
of  England  and  Wales  since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  1875,  let  us  examine  the  question 
a little  more  closely,  so  as  to  find  out  what  are  the  particular  causes  of  death  which  have  been  beneficially 
affected,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  diseases  which  have  been  rendered  less  fatal  by  the  operation  of 
sanitary  legislation.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Longstaff  (op.  cit.)  to  whose  observa- 
tions I am  much  indebted.  To  give  a general  view  of  the  subject  I insert  here  a table,  extracted  from 
his  work  (brought  down  as  far  as  1879),  comparing  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  death-rate  per  million  for 
various  diseases,  in  the  quinquennial  periods,  1850-54,  and  1875-79. 


Eise  or  fall  in  the  death-rates  per  1,000,000  persons  living  in  England  and  Wales,  from  various  causes  or 
groups  of  causes,  averages  of  quinquennium  1875-79,  compared  with  averages  of  1850-54  : — 


Risen  per  1,000,900  living. 

Lung  diseases  ...  ...  ... 

...  1,213 

Heart  diseases 

...  698 

Brain,  excluding  convulsions  ... 

...  378 

Kidney  diseases  ...  

...  229 

Cancer 

• • • 

...  191 

Diphtheria  and  croup  ... 

• •• 

69 

Tabes  mesenteriea  ...  ... 

...  65 

Whooping  cough 

• *« 

45 

Rheumatism  ...  ...  ... 

45 

Liver  disease  

...  32 

Total 2,963 


Fallen  per  1,000,000  living. 


Phthisis  ... 

694 

Developmental  diseases  ... 

617 

Fever  ...  ...  ...  ... 

569 

Dropsy  

405 

Convulsions 

342 

Cholera  ... 

287 

Small-pox 

197 

Scarlet  fever  ...  ...  ...  ... 

173 

Tubercular  meningitis  ... 

111 

Sudden  death  ; cause  not  ascertained... 

101 

Diarrhoea...  ... 

.85 

Diseases  of  stomach  and  intestines 

68 

Measles  ... 

64 

All  other  causes  ... 

299 

Total ...  

Ml 

4,012 

Balance,  a fall  of  1,049. 
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Let  us,  however,  extend  our  view  over  the  whole  period  from  1838  to  1890,  taking  now  the  terms 
from  1838  to  1870  as  representing  the  period  before  the  Health  Act  of  1S75,  the  intermediate  or 
transitional  deccnnium  from  1S71  to  1S80,  and  then  from  1881  to  1890,  to  represent  the  time  since  the 
Act  began  fully  to  produce  its  beneficial  effect.  The  materials  with  which  I have  worked  will  be  found 
at  page  xliv.  of  the  53rd  Keport  of  the  Begistrar-General. 

Of  the  diseases  which  have  been  materially  reduced  in  fatality  by  sanitary  legislation,  the  most 
striking  example  is  fever,  including  typhoid,  typhus,  and  what  is  known  as  simple  continued  fever.  The 
distinction  into  these  three  divisions  was  not  made  in  the  Begistrar-General’ s Eeports  till  1869  ; up  to 
that  year  they  must  therefore  be  included  under  one  head;  in  the  latter,  period  they  can  be  calculated 
separately. 

The  improvement  in  the  fatality  of  fever  is  interesting  to  us  because  that  disease  has  always  been 
regarded  as  dependent  on  filth  or  bad  water  supply,  and  on  what  are  commonly  known  as  insanitary 
surroundings,  and  moreover  in  New  8outh  Wales,  and  particularly  in  Sydney,  it  has  for  many  years 
figured  amongst  our  most  important  causes  of  death.  Fever  also,  for  the  most  part,  attacks  persons  in 
youth  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  thus  producing  a disproportionate  diminution  of  the  working  power  of  a 
community. 

For  the  period  from  183S  to  1S70  (excluding  1843-16  for  which  the  figures  are  not  given)  the 
average  mortality  per  1,000,000  living  from  fever  was  as  follows  : 


1838-42  ... 
1847-50  ... 
1851-60  ... 
1861-70  ... 


1,053 

1,246 

913 

886 


The  average  taken  from  these  would  be  approximately  974  ; this  would  be,  however,  too  low,  inasmuch  as 
the  foyr  years  of  presumably  high  mortality  1843-46  are  left  out.  If  we  suppose  that  the  mortality  of 
these  years  was,  on  the  whole,  a mean  between  the  early  lower  and  the  late  higher  period,  and  if  we  com- 
plete the  calculation  on  that  datum  we  shall  find  the  mean  to  be  almost  994 ; and  this  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  average  annual  mortality  from  fever  per  million  persons  living  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  thirty-three  years  ending  in  1870,  showing  an  appalling  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  alone. 

In  the  succeeding  decennium  1871-80,  the  sanitary  measures  which  I have  described  in  the  intro- 
duction, began  to  produce  their  expected  effects  in  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  from  fever;  but  as  the 
great  extending  and  consolidating  Health  Act  of  1875  was  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  decennium,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  the  period  into  two  parts,  the  first  before  and  the  second  after  the  passing  of  the 
Health  Act.  Now,  also,  we  possess  materials  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  typhus,  enteric  (or 
typhoid),  and  simple  continued  fever. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  decennium,  from  1871-75,  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Typhus. 

Enteric. 

Simple. 

1871  

121 

371 

186 

1872  

SO 

377 

145 

1S73  

70 

376 

132 

1874  

74 

374 

130 

1875  

62 

371 

108 

From  these  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  average 

of  deaths  from  fever  per 

million  was  reduce 

of  typhus  81,  enteric  (or  typhoid)  374,  and  simple  continued  140. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  decennium  the  reduction  is 

more  marked,  as 

show : — 

Typhus. 

Enteric. 

Simple. 

1S7G  

48 

309 

81 

1877  

45 

279 

78 

1878  

36 

306 

71 

1879  

21 

231 

58 

1880  

21 

261 

58 

For  this  quinquennium  the  average  annual  death-rate  from  fever  is  reduced  to  380  per  million  (excluding 
decimals),  which  is  distributed  into  typhus  34,  typhoid  or  pntprm  277,  and  simple  continued  69. 
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During  the  succeeding  decennium,  1881-90,  the  satisfactory  diminution  of  death-rate  continued, 
the  figures  being  for  fever,  as  a whole,  238,  distributed  as  typhus  15,  enteric  198,  and  simple  continued 
fever  25  ; while  for  1890,  the  last  year  of  the  period,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  197  from  fever,  as  a whole, 
made  up  of  typhus  5,  enteric  179,  and  simple  continued  13.  That  is  to  say,  under  the  operation  of 
sanitary  legislation,  the  mortality  from  fever  per  million  living  was  reduced  from  994,  the  rate  prevailing 
before  1871,  to  197,  the  rate  of  1890,  a saving  of  nearly  800  lives  in  the  million,  or  on  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  in  1890,  of  22,900  lives  in  one  year.  This  is  truly  a result  of  which 
the  English  sanitarians  may  be  proud. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  results  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  of  London,  the  largest 
town  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with  a climate  made  wretched  by  almost  perpetual  fog  and  smoke,  and 
containing  many  thousands  of  persons  who  live  in  the  greatest  poverty.  In  1838,  the  death-rate  from 
fever  in  London  per  million  amounted  to  the  enormous  figure  of  2,316.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
was  an  unusually  bad  year,  for  never  again  has  the  rate  approached  that  figure;  but  even  in  1861  it  amounted 
to  1,278.  Eor  the  years  1885  to  1890  the  figures  (for  fever  as  a whole)  are  given : — 

1885  177 

1886  175 

1887  167 

1888  180 

18S9  144 

1890  154 

giving  an  average  of  166  per  million  per  annum.  Eor  the  year  1890  the  total  of  154  was  distributed  into 
typhus  2,  typhoid  144,  and  simple  continued  fever  8. 

Comparisons  are  often  misleading;  but  I think  I am  justified  in  comparing  this  result  with  what 
presents  itself  in  Sydney,  a city  so  favoured  by  nature  as  to  climate  and  situation,  where  wages  are  high 
and  where  food  is  cheap.  In  Sydney  and  suburbs  the  fever  death-rate  calculated  per  million  living, 
amounted  in  1890  to  481,  or  more  than  three  times  the  fever  death-rate  for  London.  And  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  1890  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for  Sydney  ; in  truth,  it  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally 
favourable  year.  Eor,  as  I showed  some  years  ago,  the  fever  death-rate  per  million  in  1883  was  677,  in 
1884  it  was  734,  and  for  1885  it  rose  to  782,  or  more  than  four  times  the  fever  death-rate  of  London  for 
the  corresponding  year.  Much  has  been  done  since  1885  to  reduce  the  fever-rate  in  Sydney  in  the  way 
of  improved  water-supply  and  of  efficient  drainage,  and  though  last,  not  in  my  opinion  least,  by  the  active 
supervision  of  the  supply  of  milk  ; but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  bring  Sydney  up  to  the  level 
of  London.  These  figures  should  never  be  out  of  the  minds  of  conscientious  public  men.  London  with 
its  detestable  climate  of  fog,  smoke,  and  rain,  and  its  vast  mass  of  poverty,  and  even  starvation,  gives  a 
fever  death-rate  reduced  to  154,  and  Sydney,  with  its  charming  situation,  pure  air  and  health-giving 
breezes,  and  with  a population  in  comparative  affluence,  gives  481  at  its  best.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a clear 
and  simple  way;  in  1890  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  124  persons  died  of  fever,  whose  lives  would  have  been 
preserved  if  our  comparatively  small  city  had  been  managed  with  the  success  apparent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  huge  bulk  of  London.* 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  fever  death-rate,  that  fever  for  the 
most  part  claims  its  victims  from  the  ranks  of  young  adults,  and  of  persons  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life.  The  gain  to  the  community,  as  I have  already  noted,  is  therefore,  proportionally  even  greater  than 
the  mere  figures  would  at  first  sight  imply,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  a gain  of  persons  at  the  maximum  of 
their  capacity  for  work,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  working  lives  before  them,  and  therefore,  belonging 
to  what  is,  commercially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  community. 

The  mortality  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases  in  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  very  terrible,  but  even  here  there  has  been  a substantial  reduction.  In  the  three  years  from  1858 
to  1860  the  average  death-rate  from  these  diseases  per  1,000,000  living  was  3,304 ; in  the  quinquennium 
1886-90  it  was  only  2,322,  a reduction  of  nearly  1,000.  It  is  true  that  in  1890  there  was  a rise  as 
compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  and  the  rate  was  2,376.  This  would  seem  to  have 
resulted  from  the  severe  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  was  very  fatal  in  persons  with  a phthisical  taint. 

* The  death-rate  from  fever  in  Sydney  is  still  improving,  though  not  yet  so  favourable  as  in  London.  By  Mr. 
Coghlan’s  last  report  I find  that  in  1891  there  were  109  deaths  from  fever  in  Sydney,  which,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  399,270,  would  give  a death-rate  per  million  of  273, 
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The  cause  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain, 
hut  it  would  seem  to  he  dependent  on  an  improvement  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  constitution  due  to 
improved  sanitary  conditions  generally,  and  in  particular  to  improved  ventilation  of  workshops,  and  to 
increased  dryness  of  the  soil  due  to  more  efficient  drainage.  There  is  still,  however,  a great  deal  to  he 
done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  action  against  the  inordinately  high  death-rate  of  tubercular  diseases,  which 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world  show  themselves  the  most  deadly  of  the  enemies  of  the  human 
race.  The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  due  to  the  genius  of  Koch,  leads  us  to  infer  that  these 
diseases  can  he  most  efficiently  prevented  by  measures  of  protection  against  communication,  either  from 
infected  human  beings  or  from  infected  cattle. 

Infant  mortality,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children  under  one  year,  shows  signs 
of  improvement.  The  death-rate  per  1,000  born,  which  up  to  1870  continued  pretty  steady  at  154,  is  now 
reduced  to  142  for  the  decennium  1S81-90.  But  there  is  still  a good  deal  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

As  for  the  specific  infectious  fevers,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria,  the  results 
cannot  be  said  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  Small-pox,  it  is  true,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  prevalence 
and  in  mortality  by  the  very  efficient  system  of  vaccination  carried  out  under  the  compulsory  Act.  But 
the  local  outbreaks  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  London  and  other  large  towns  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  I have  long  held  that  vaccination,  however  thoroughly  carried  out,  will  not  act  as  an 
absolute  preventive  of  occasional  epidemics,  although  of  course  greatly  reducing  their  severity,  and  that 
it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  strict  measures  of  isolation.  This  opinion,  I believe,  is  now  gaining 
ground  in  England,  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  general  establishment  of  small-pox  hospitals, 
although  public  action  against  this  disease  in  the  way  of  isolation,  is  not  as  yet  marked  by  the  vigour 
which  has  produced  such  excellent  results  in  the  colonies  of  Australia. 

As  to  measles,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  no  improvement,  the  death-rate  being  now 
practically  as  high  as  in  the  period  1858-00. 

In  the  case  of  scarlatina  the  results  have  of  late  been  rather  more  favorable.  Since  1881  the 
decrease  in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been,  on  the  whole,  steady,  from  548  per  million  in  that 
year  to  242  per  million  in  1890.  This  satisfactory  result  is,  I believe,  in  some  measure  due  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  great  importance  of  milk  as  a carrier  of  infection,  and  to  consequent  greater  care  in  the 
supervision  of  dairies  and  milk  shops. 

Diphtheria,  a somewhat  allied  disease,  tends  on  the  other  hand  rather  to  grow  in  severity.  While 
much  less  fatal  than  it  was  in  1858-60,  it  has  increased  of  late  years  from  93  per  million  in  1872,  to  179 
per  million  in  1890,  Some  of  this  apparent  increase  may  be  due  to  greater  accuracy  in  diagnosis  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sanitary  legislation  has  not  as  yet  had  much  influence  on  this 
disease. 

Whooping-cough,  which,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a fever,  is  an  eminently  contagious  disease, 
presents  the  same  unsatisfactory  result ; the  death-rate  still  amounts  to  478  per  million,  as  compared  with 
389  per  million  in  1840,  the  maximum  being  736  in  1866.  Here,  also,  sanitation  has  as  yet  shown  no 
particular  influence. 

Cholera  has  not  for  some  years  figured  high  in  the  mortality  returns,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sanitary  legislation  deserves  much  credit  for  this  satisfactory  result,  especially  for  the  protection  of 
England  from  the  dreaded  epidemic  during  the  autumn  of  1892.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
disease  is  but  smouldering  in  a few  of  its  continental  foci,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  summer 
of  1893  may  again  see  England  threatened  by  an  importation  of  the  poison.  Whether  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  port  sanitary  authorities  will  suffice  to  keep  out  the  terrible  visitor  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

Erom  a review  of  the  facts  which  I have  just  stated,  it  will  appear  that  the  success  of  English 
sanitarians  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  domain  of  diseases  dependent  on  filthy  surroundings  and  on 
contaminated  water ; while  in  the  case  of  the  more  specifically  infectious  fevers  results  have  been  by  no 
means  so  satisfactory.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Eor  years  the  actual  administration  of  the  public 
health  laws  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  no  medical  training,  some  of  Avhom  were 
imbued  with  notions  as  to  contagion  which  were  opposed  to  the  best-known  medical  principles  (see  ante 
on  Hall,  Taylor  and  Stansfeld).  Even  now,  I feel  bound  to  say  that  great  as  is  the  influence  of  the 
accomplished  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  I do  not  think  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  occupy  that  position  in  the  official  hierarchy  which  their  eminent  abilities  deserve  and 
the  public  interest  requires.  But  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  in  England  that  any  one  is  competent 
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to  fill  a prominent  public  office  unless  be  be  a politician  or  an  unsuccessful  barrister.  Gentlemen  of  these 
professions,  however  great  their  capacity,  seldom  possess  the  training  which  is  requisite  for  the  vigorous 
superintendence  of  the  public  health.  Hence,  it  results  that  while  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  to  the  supply  of  pure  water,  much  less  interest  has  been  taken,  till  quite 
recently,  in  more  purely  medical  measures  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Act  for  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  (18S0),  incomplete  in  some  aspects  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  will  be  so  far  effectual  in  remedying  this  defect. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  in  detail  those  diseases  in  which  the  death-rate  has  increased, 
but  this  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  immediate  subject.  I must  content  myself  by  saying  generally 
that  if  a larger  number  of  young  persons  are  preserved  by  sanitary  legislation  from  the  dangers  of  youth 
and  early  manhood,  there  must  be  a correspondingly  larger  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  risks  of  the 
middle  and  advanced  periods  of  life.  Public  sanitation  cannot  bring  about  immortality,  nor  can  it  even 
guarantee  old  age ; all  it  can  do  is  to  lesson  and  perhaps  to  extinguish  the  tribute  levied  on  young  and 
promising  lives  by  disease  which  is  preventible  by  combined  action.  Accordingly,  a careful  examination 
of  the  question  would  show  that  -where  increase  in  the  death-rate  is  not  the  result  of  greater  accuracy  in 
diagnosis,  it  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  diseases  which  prevail  in  middle  life  and  in  old  age.  Por  a more 
detailed  notice  I must  refer  to  Longstaff’s  work  already  quoted,  in  which  will  be  found  a careful  analysis 
of  the  figures  given  in  his  tables. 
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Short-comings  of  Sanitary  Administration  iij  England. 

Hating  given  an  account  o£  the  general  results  of  recent  sanitary  legislation  and  administration  in 
England,  I now  proceed  to  set  forth  my  views  as  to  the  points  in  which  the  English  sanitary  system  falls 
short  of  the  ideal  which  it  is  the  aim  of  every  sanitarian  to  realise.  Eor  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient 
that  we  regard  the  subject  from  three  different  points  of  view,  so  that  clear  ideas  may  be  presented  and 
confusion  in  discussion  avoided. 

I. — The  English  sanitary  system  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumph  in  the  domain  of  diseases  like 
typhoid  fever,  which  appear  to  depend  mainly  on  filthy  surroundings  and  on  impure  water  supply.  How 
great  this  triumph  has  been,  especially  in  London,  I have  already  sufficiently  set  forth.  But  although 
the  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  England  as  a whole  has  been  very  striking,  yet  this 
disease  appears  still  to  be  unduly  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  from  Morpeth  on  the 
north  to  Middlesborough  on  the  south.*  In  this  district  the  death-rate  from  enteric  fever  for  1890 
amounted  to  391  per  million  living,  being  much  more  than  twice  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  was  only  179  per  million  for  that  and  the  two  preceding  years.  This  high  death-rate 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  district  named  for  the  three  preceding  years,  1887-88-89.  The  borough 
of  Salford,  in  Lancashire,  seems  to  be  even  worse.  With  a population  given  as  201,522,  it  had  83  deaths 
from  enteric  fever  in  1890,  thus  showing  a rate  per  million  of  405.  Moreover,  there  were  a few  cases  of 
typhus  and  simple  continued  fever— if  these  are  included  the  death-rate  per  million  living  is  raised  to  449. 
This  is  nearly  three  times  the  London  rate  for  1890,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  only  154.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  short-coming  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  eastern  districts  of 
Northumberland  and  of  the  borough  of  Salford. 

.The  precise  nature  of  this  short-coming  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a stranger  like  myself  to 
state  with  accuracy.  But  from  my  general  acquaintance  with  the  English  sanitary  system  I should 
expect  to  find  it  of  twofold  origin — arising  first  from  the  neglect  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and 
secondly  from  insufficient  power  in  the  central  authority  to  compel  the  local  authority  to  do  its  duty.  In 
the  case  of  a general  neglect  of  duty  by  a recalcitrant  local  authority,  the  central  authority  (i.e.,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  is  really  the  President)  can  practically  only  enforce  obedience  to  its 
instructions  by  applying  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  a writ  of  mandamus , the  ultimate  sanction  of 
which  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  the  local  authority  in  the  event  of  continued  disobedience. 
This,  like  all  action  by  law  courts,  is  tedious  and  costly,  and  more  than  all  other  legal  action,  it  gives  rise 
to  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  persons  put  in  peril  of  imprisonment.  Local  ill-feeling  no  timorous 
politician  can  venture  to  disregard,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  for  a Minister,  with  the  fear  of  a general 
election  before  his  eyes,  to  take  refuge  in  the  secure  haven  of  inaction.  The  initiative  in  such  a case 
ought  not  to  lie  with  a Cabinet  Minister.  His  training  has  seldom  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  speak 
with  authority  on  sanitary  matters,  and  he  must  generally  act  merely  as  the  mouth-piece  of  his  advisers, 
while  the  whole  responsibility  and  possible  unpopularity  of  his  actions  must  rest  on  him  alone,  with 
occasional  disastrous  results  to  himself  or  to  his  party  at  the  next  elections.  In  these  days  of  closely- 
balanced  party  struggles  and  severe,  and  sometimes  unfair  criticism,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  any 
Cabinet  Minister  to  incur  the  dangers  attendant  upon  a vigorous  use  of  his  power  in  a matter  with  which 
he  is  not  himself  personally  conversant.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  place  the  central 
executive  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  the  hands  of  a board,  containing  among  its 
members  persons  of  high  professional  and  scientific  attainments,  who  should,  of  course,  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister  for  the  due  execution  of  their  powers.  It  would  seem  best  to  give  the  Minister  merely  a 
controlling  or  restraining  power,  to  be  exercised  if  the  board  should,  in  his  judgment,  fall  into  error. 
This  power  in  the  hands  of  a strong  and  judicious  Minister  would  be  really  an  assistance  to  the  board  ; 
with  a weak  Minister,  his  very  weakness  would  keep  him  from  using  it  excepting  in  cases,  if  any  such 
should  occur,  where  the  board  seemed  to  be  flagrantly  wrong ; and  if  it  were  thought  necessary  that  there 
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should  still  remain  a power  of  bringing  disputed  questions  of  administration  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
law  courts,  it  would  be  well  to  arrange  that  in  such  cases  the  objecting  local  authority  should  occupy  the 
position  of  plaintiff  rather  than  that  of  defendent.  This  is  a matter  of  detail  which  could  be  easily 
accomplished,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  it  would  prerent  a great  deal  of  litigation,  while 
contested  cases  would  not  be  followed  by  the  extreme  irritation  which  is  inseparable  from  the  procedure 
by  mandamus.  People  are  generally  more  ready  to  defend  an  action  than  to  bring  one,  especially  when 
the  other  party  to  the  suit  is  a high  public  body  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

These,  however,  must  be  taken  simply  as  general  reflections,  without  any  special  application  either 
to  Salford  or  to  the  Northumberland  districts,  regarding  which  I possess  no  more  information  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar- General’s  Reports.  My  object  has  been  merely  to  show  how,  in  my 
opinion,  the  central  administration  of  the  law  might  be  made  at  once  more  vigorous  and  less  likely  to 
cause  irritation. 

II.  As  regards  the  suppression  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  the  English 
sanitary  administration  leaves  a good  deal  to  be  desired.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  small-pox. 
England  is  a very  well  vaccinated  country  ; the  law  on  the  subject  is  well  known ; the  vaccination 
department  is  admirably  managed,  and  the  public  vaccinators  are  skilful  and  zealous  in  tho  performance  of 
their  duties.  As  a consequence  of  their  exertions  we  find  that  the  death-rate  from  small-pox  is  extremely 
low ; for  1889  and  1890  it  is  returned  as  only  one  per  million,  the  total  number  of  deaths  having  been 
twenty-three  in  the  former  year  and  sixteen  in  the  latter  ; but  I have  long  maintained  that  vaccination, 
although  an  indispensable  protection  against  small- pox  and  a sure  means  of  reducing  the  death-rate  from 
that  disease,  cannot  in  practice  be  carried  out  with  such  far-reaching  thoroughness  as  quickly  to  arrest 
and  suppress  an  epidemic  outbreak.  I am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  consideration  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  last  nine  or  ten  months.  In  the  beginning  of  1892  the  disease  was  by 
no  means  prevalent ; there  were  a few  cases  in  London,  and  now  and  then  a few  in  the  larger  provincial 
towns,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  outbreak  would  not  assume  serious  proportions.  This 
expectation  has,  however,  been  disappointed  ; the  disease  has  spread  gradually  to  many  other  towns. 
How  far  it  has  extended  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  Lancet  of  28th  January, 
1893 : — 

“ Week  by  week  the  diffusion  of  small-pox  proceeds  on  an  extended  scale,  but  with  the  exception 
of  some  half  dozen  places  the  outbreaks  are  neither  on  a wide  scale  nor  do  they  present  indications  of 
special  virulence.  The  list  of  places  attacked  is,  however,  a large  one.  Amongst  them  we  would  note  as 
follows  : — Alcester,  Barnsley  (where  four  fresh  cases  occurred  last  week,  and  where  sixteen  cases  are  in 
the  Ivendray  Hospital),  Batlev,  Bedale,  Birmingham  (where  tramps  are  in  question),  Blyth,  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Bridgend,  Brighouse,  Coventry,  Chadderton,  near  Oldham  (with  ten  fresh  attacks), 
Cleckheaton  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  disease  is  spreading),  Chester-le-street  (where  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  common  lodging-houses),  Derby,  Durham  (near  which  the  disease  is  gaining  ground), 
Dewsbury  (where  sixteen  cases  are  in  the  hospital),  East  Marston,  near  Skipton  (where  navvies  are 
attacked),  Halifax  (-where  fifteen  new  cases  occurred  last  week),  Hendon  (where  the  workhouse  is  in- 
fected), Huddersfield  (where  a temporary  hospital  is  being  erected),  Hull  (where  three  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  prison),  Keighley,  Lancaster,  Leicester  (where  eleven  fresh  attacks  were  recorded  last  week), 
Leyton,  Leeds  (where  between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  are  in  the  hospital),  Linthwaite  (where  thirteen  cases 
have  occurred),  Llanelly  (where  a tramp  has  introduced  the  disease),  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Manchester 
(where  200  cases  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  December,  and  where  an  attempt  to  erect  an 
hospital  in  Withington  is  being  opposed  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty),Middlesborough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
North  Bierley,  Northampton,  Northallerton  (where  danger  arises  from  tramps),  Oxford,  Oldham  (where 
fifteen  fresh  attacks  have  occurred),  Pontefract,  Rotherham  (where  there  are  nine  cases  in  the  workhouse), 
Salford,  Scholes,  Settle,  St.  Helen’s  (with  six  fresh  attacks),  Sheffield,  Southampton  (where  the  disease 
still  extends,  and  proper  isolation  arrangements  are  for  the  moment  exhausted),  Solihull,  Sunderland, 
Skipton,  Stockport,  Thetford  (where  the  disease  has  assailed  the  workhouse),  Tynemouth,  Wakefield, 
(where  about  twenty  are  in  hospital),  West  Hartlepool,  Willington,  Warrington  (where  the  disease  still 
lingers,  twelve  fresh  attacks  having  occurred  last  week),  and  Leadon.  In  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
cases  under  isolation  in  the  hospital  ships  has  steadily  increased  to  seventy-two,  but  there  was  only  one 

fatal  attack  last  week We  cannot  cope  with  the  erratic  movements  of  our  ignorant 

tramp  and  pauper  classes  except  by  preparing  ourselves  in  advance  by  a recent  vaccination  against  such 
small-pox  as  these  classes  may  at  any  moment  bring  into  our  midst.” 
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The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  be  alarming.  The  cases  are 
not  commonly  virulent,  just  as  we  should  expect  in  a country  where  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination 
is  so  widespread  ; but  the  disease  is  spreading  slowly  and  surely  to  all  the  great  centres  of  population 
and  to  many  country  towns  and  villages.  I believe  that  in  New  South  Wales  such  an  outbreak  would 
have  been  suppressed  months  ago. 

What  then,  are  the  defects  in  the  English  system  which  have  allowed  this  disease,  though  by  no 
means  of  a virulent  type,  to  creep  gradually  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  ? They  are  easily 
enough  discovered: — 

1st.  The  notification  required  by  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  is  insufficient,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notify  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  ; in  this  way  mild  but  infectious  cases  of  varioloid 
may  readily  escape  attention  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  only  chicken-pox.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  Act,  which  unfortunately  is  restricted  to  small-pox,  requires  that  house- 
holders and  medical  practitioners  should  forthwith  report  every  case  which  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  small-pox.  The  responsibility  for  dealing  with  it  then  rests  with  the  Health 
Department,  which  has,  I think  wisely,  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  in  cases  of  doubt  it  is 
best  to  secure  the  public  safety  even  at  the  expense  of  a little  private  inconvenience. 

2nd.  The  Notification  Act  is  comparatively  recent : its  application  by  local  authorities  is  optional : 
and  local  authorities  who  have  adopted  it  do  not  yet  seem  to  be,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  impressed 
with  its  importance  to  insure  its  being  vigorously  enforced.  Thus  the  first  prosecution  in 
London  under  this  Act,  as  I am  informed,  took  place  in  July,  1892,  when  a lady  and  her 
medical  attendant  were  fined  for  failing  to  notify  a case  of  scarlet  lever.  From  what  I gather,  I 
fear  that  many  other  cases  of  failure  to  notify  must  have  been  overlooked  by  the  authorities, 
but  of  this  I cannot  of  course  have  any  definite  knowledge. 

3rd.  There  are  no  statutory  powers  of  compulsory  isolation,  excepting  under  a magistrate’s  order, 
which  naturally  entails  considerable  delay  ; and  even  when  such  an  order  has  been  obtained  the 
patient  cannot  be  compelled  to  obey  it.  The  only  course  open  to  the  authority  in  such  a case  is 
to  wait  till  the  patient  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  when  he 
may  be  fined  for  disobedience.  By  this  process  I suppose  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  sufficiently 
vindicated,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  spread  of  infection  is  satisfactorily  prevented. 

4th.  In  many  places  the  provision  for  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  is  insufficient:  in  some  a part 
of  the  workhouse  is  used  for  this  purpose,  a practice  which  late  experience  has  shown  to  be 
quite  unsuited  for  coping  with  an  outbreak  of  small-pox.  In  London  the  accommodation 
provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  board  is  exceedingly  good,  but  scarcely  large  enough  for 
dealing  with  a severe  outbreak.  The  board  have  been  much  impeded  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
their  accommodation  by  the  opposition  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

5th.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  isolation  and  inspection  of  suspected  cases  of  small-pox  : no  patient 
can  be  admitted  to  a place  of  isolation  in  London  until  the  eruption  has  declared  itself,  even 
although  it  may  be  morally  certain  that  he  is  suffering  from  the  initiatory  fever  of  the  disease. 
As  for  the  control  and  inspection  of  persons  who  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
and  who  are  therefore  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  so  far  as  I can  find  out,  it  is  not  even 
thought  of.  In  Manchester,  Dr.  Tatham,  the  able  and  energetic  medical  officer  of  health,  has 
provided  a special  house  of  observation  for  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  especially  in  patients  who 
are  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  infection.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  dealing  with  an  outbreak,  but  I fear  that  his  accommodation  for  such  cases  is  hardly  large 
enough.  It  would  be  well  if  similar  provision  were  made  by  every  local  authority,  for  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  small-pox  is  infectious  at  a very  early  stage  of  its  course,  and  therefore 
the  sooner  a patient  is  isolated  the  less  risk  there  is  of  his  spreading  infection. 

If  the  English,  who  are  so  well  protected  by  vaccination,  would  but  adopt  these  three  measures, 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  notification  of  all  cases  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  small-pox, 
immediate  isolation  of  affected  persons,  and  control  and  supervision  of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
infection,  they  would  cut  short  their  outbreaks  of  small-pox  just  as  surely  and  as  speedily  as  it  is  done  in 
New  South  AVales. 

As  regards  the  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria,  which  occur 
for  the  most  part  among  the  young,  similar  drastic  measures  might  perhaps  be  found  impracticable.  But 
the  law  gives  considerable  powers,  which  unfortunately  are  not  given  in  New  South  Wale3  ; and  if  it  were 
amended  by  making  notification  compulsory  in  every  place,  and  by  including  measles  in  the  list  of  diseases 
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to  be  notified,  it  would,  I think,  be  quite  satisfactory  if  it  were  vigorously  carried  out.  But  there  is  the 
difficulty.  Local  authorities  are  often  easy-going  and  averse  to  taking  trouble  : and  all  the  zeal  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  whose  scientific  attainments  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  sanitation  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  lazy  and  careless  people.  Not  that 
this  applies  to  all  local  authorities  : many  of  them  are  honourably  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  desire 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public.  But  there  is,  and  I fear  always  will  be,  a residuum  which  can 
only  be  driven  to  the  energetic  performance  of  its  functions  by  a vigorous  application  of  the  spur  from  above. 

Where  the  law  is  effectively  carried  out  a great  deal  is  done  to  stay  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease 
by  the  enforcement,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  measures  of  isolation.  It  would  be  a distinct  improvement, 
however,  if  more  care  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  in  schools.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  much  of  the  increase  of  diphtheria  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the  more  thorough  enforcement 
of  school  attendance  ; and  it  would  seem  also  that  this  is  not  without  its  effect  in  helping  to  spread  scarlet 
fever  and  measles.  It  would,  I think,  be  a wise  plan  to  give  medical  officers  of  health  the  power  of 
temporarily  closing  schools  when  epidemic  outbreaks  occur  among  children,  and  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  continued  attendance  at  school  is  the  means  of  spreading  disease.  This  would  bring 
their  responsibilities  home  to  parents,  to  school  masters,  and  to  school  managers,  and  would  probably 
induce  their  zealous  co-operation  in  the  necessary  measures  of  isolation,  as  to  which  I fear  they  are  at 
present,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  less  attentive  than  they  might  be. 

III. — Few  or  no  precautions  are  taken  in  England  to  prevent  the  importation  of  disease  from 
abroad  excepting  with  respect  to  small-pox  and  cholera.  If  a ship  arrives,  with  small-pox  on  board,  the 
affected  persons  are  sent  to  a hospital,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  advised  to  submit  to 
vaccination  or  re-vaccination.  But  no  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  mixing  with  the  general 
population  during  the  period  of  a possible  incubation  of  the  disease. 

In  the  case  of  cholera  the  procedure  is  as  follows : — * When  a ship  arrives  from  a port  which  is 
known  to  be  infected  with  cholera,  she  is  at  once  boarded  by  the  port  medical  officer  who  inspects  the 
passengers  and  crew.  If  any  persons  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  cholera  they  are  at  once  sent  to  hospital ; 
the  other  passengers  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  ship  till  they  have  furnished  the  medical  officer  with 
their  names  and  the  addresses  at  which  they  propose  to  live  when  in  England,  and  the  local  authorities  of 
their  various  destinations  are  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  the  infected  ship  is  moored  in  a separate 
anchorage  till  she  has  been  disinfected,  and  all  infected  bedding  destroyed.  So  far  this  plan  has  been 
successful  in  keeping  the  disease  at  bay,  and  I doubt  if  under  the  circumstances  of  English  trade,  and 
considering  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  continent,  more  stringent  measures  of  restriction  would  be 
practicable.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  chief  ports  have  carried  out  their 
duties  with  great  vigour  and  energy. 

There  are  however  many  deficiencies  in  the  existing  law,  which  throw  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  these  gentlemen,  and  which  might  be  supplied  without  causing  any  appreciable  inconvenience 
to  the  trading  or  travelling  public  : — 

1st.  Power  should  be  taken  to  proclaim  infected  ports  or  places,  so  that  port  medical  officers  should 
have  authoritative  information  as  to  what  ships  it  is  necessary  to  board  and  inspect.  I believe 
that  no  such  general  information  is  at  present  given. 

2nd.  All  ships  sailing  from  or  having  touched  at  infected  ports  should  be  obliged  to  hoist  a dis- 
tinguishing flag  on  arrival,  and  they  should  be  required  to  anchor  for  inspection  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  inner  and  more  crowded  part  of  the  port. 

3rd.  The  port  medical  officer  should  have  power  to  detain  a suspected  ship  for  a reasonable  time  to 
enable  him  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  her  sanitary  condition.  For  example,  he  should  not 
be  required  to  inspect  a ship  after  nightfall : the  ship  might  be  detained  till  daylight,  so  that  she 
should  not  escape  from  efficient  inspection  by  arriving  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

4th.  Vessels  arriving  from  infected  ports  should  be  regarded  as  infected  and  prevented  from  com- 
municating with  the  shore  till  the  port  medical  officer  has  either  declared  that  they  are  not 
infected  or  taken  steps  to  remove  any  source  of  infection  that  he  may  find  existing  on  board. 

5th.  No  vessel  arriving  from  an  infected  port  should  be  permitted  to  discharge  fresh  water,  whether 
carried  as  ballast  or  for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  into  the  harbour. 

6th.  Masters  of  ships  arriving  from  infected  ports  should  be  required  to  answer  all  questions  of  the 
port  medical  officer  with  reference  to  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  crew,  and  the  passengers. 
Ilefusing  to  answer  or  giving  false  answers  should  be  punished  with  great  severity. 

* The  importation  of  rags  from  infected  ports  is  also  forbidden. 
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These  points  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a due  control  over  the  possible  importation  of 
disease  from  abroad.  As  far  as  I know,  they  are  not  provided  for  by  English  law. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  examples  of  the  chief  defects  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  English 
system.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  they  are  not  recognised  in  England,  or  that  they  have 
not  been  carefully  discussed  by  English  sanitarians.  Such  as  they  are  they  arise  from  the  strong  English 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  autonomy  of  local  authorities  and  for  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  individual, 
even  if  the  individual  is  a tramp,  carrying  about  with  him  the  seeds  of  small-pox.  But  I believe  that  the 
sound  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  gradually  evolve  a way  of  invigorating  the  central  administration, 
and  more  thoroughly  controlling  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  corporate  rights  or  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been  engaged  in  sanitary  administration,  we 
fall  in  many  particulars  very  far  short  of  the  high  standard  of  legislation  for  the  public  health  which  has 
been  attained  in  England,  and  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect  have  been  frequently  pointed  out,  more 
especially  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Mackellar,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  prepared  a very 
excellent  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  so  long  ago  as  1885.  Plis  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislative  Council  and  read  a first  time,  but  owing  to  a change  of  Government  no  further  progress  was 
made  with  it. 

Since  that  date  one  or  two  useful  measures  of  limited  scope  have  been  passed,  such  as  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act,  the  Leprosy  Act,  and  the  Diseased  Animals  and  Meat  Act,  and  two  Acts  amending  the 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  were  passed  in  1888  and  1889. 

But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  an  Act  of  general  scope  and  import,  and  there  arc  many 
points  of  the  utmost  consequence  as  to  which  no  legislative  provision,  or,  at  all  events,  no  adequate 
legislative  provision,  exists  in  the  Colony.  Among  these  I may  mention  the  notification  and  prevention 
of  epidemic  disease  (excepting  with  respect  to  small-pox),  the  prevention  of  building  on  insanitary  sites, 
the  dealing  with  insanitary  areas  and  insanitary  buildings  (excepting  to  a certain  extent  within  the  city 
of  Sydney),  the  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses,  the  regulation  of  factories  and  workshops,  the 
dealing  with  noxious  and  offensive  trades,  the  effectual  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food 
and  drink  and  of  drugs,  and,  though  last  not  least,  but  greatest  in  importance,  the  compelling  negligent 
local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  sanitary  powers  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 

These  are  all  matters  of  the  highest  importance  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  I trust  that  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  a measure  embracing  a full  and  complete  sanitary  code  will  be  laid  before 
Parliament  for  its  consideration. 


Sydney  : Charles  Potter,  Government  Printer. — 1893. 


